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mHE  scope  of  this  paper  is  restricted  to  Tirechan’s  work,1  and  no 
.1-  conclusions  are  drawn  in  regard  to  disputed  questions  con- 
nected with  St.  Patrick’s  life.  Those  questions  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily discussed  until  the  material  with  which  the  investigation  has 
to  deal  has  been  methodically  examined.  Such  an  examination 
must  proceed  on  the  preliminary  assumption  that  the  documents 
are  what  they  profess  to  be ; it  is  only  if  they  fail  to  stand  the  test 
of  analysis  that  their  origin  becomes  an  open  question.  Perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  fact  of  Patrick’s  existence 
is  inexpugnable  until  the  ‘ Confession  ’ has  been  proved  spurious, 
and  all  attempts  to  shake  its  authenticity  have  signally  failed. 

1.  Bishop  Tirechan  2 was  an  alumnus  or  disciple  of  Ultan  of 
Ardbraccan,  bishop  of  the  Dal-Conchobar.  He  put  together  his 
work  on  the  life  and  acts  of  Patrick  after  the  death  of  Ultan,3  and 
Ultan  died  a.d.  657.4  We  can,  however,  assign,  with  probability, 

5 The  work  of  B.  Robert,  Etude  Critique  sur  la  Vie  et  VCEuvre  de  Saint  Patrick, 
1883,  deals  slightly  with  Tirechan.  I have  not  found  it  helpful ; nor  have  I gained 
light  on  the  subject  from  the  slight  remarks  in  Skene’s  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  427  sqq. 
I have  used  the  manuscript  of  Armagh  in  studying  the  Patrician  documents  contained 
in  it ; and  Dr.  Gwynn,  \Vhose  complete  * diplomatic  ’ edition  will  soon  appear,  has  been 
good  enough  to  let  me  use  his  proof  sheets.  There  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  critical 
study  of  the  text  of  these  documents.  Here  is  an  example.  In  Muirchu  (p.  27324,  ed. 
Stokes)  we  read  : * Loiguire  nomine  filius  Neill,  origo  stirpis  regiae  huius  pene  insolae.’ 
No  editor  seems  to  have  stumbled  ; but  the  stupidest  writer  would  not  describe 
Ireland  as  a peninsula.  The  correction  is  obvious,  ‘huius  pene  totius  insolae’  (cp. 
‘pene  totam  insolam,’  Tirechan,  p.  3124).  All  the  existing  editions  are  very 
inaccurate.  I refer,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  the  edition  by  Dr.  W.  Stokes  in 
the  Rolls  series  ( Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  1887),  which  I cite  as  ‘ Trip.’ 

2 See  the  lemma  to  his  memoir  cited  below  in  § 2.  There  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  him  independent  of  the  Armagh  manuscript. 

3 Trip.  p.  31129. 

4 See  ‘ Annals  of  Tigernach  ’ (ed.  Stokes,  in  Revue  Celtique,  xvii.  1896,  p.  194)  = 
Annals  of  Ulster  (Rolls  series),  under  the  year  corresponding  to  a.d.  657.  [In  referring 
to  dates  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (Ann.  Ult.)  after  a.d.  486  it  saves  trouble  to  cite  the 
true  a.d. — the  a.d.  which  was  really  meant.  The  cause  of  the  antedating  by  one  year 
(down  to  1013  a.d.)  in  these  annals  was  the  numbering  of  the  blank  year  486  as  487,  so 
that  the  misdating  begins  at  486.  This,  obviously  the  true  solution,  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Rolls  ed.,  vol.  iv.]  Cp.  also 
Martyrolog.  Dungallense,  ed.  Todd,  sub  4 Sept. 
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a slightly  later  limit.  The  recent  plague  ( mortcilitates  novissimae) 
which  the  writer  mentions  is  most  naturally  identified  with  the 
Yellow  Pestilence  which  devastated  Ireland,  according  to  the  Annals, 
in  a.d.  664.5  If  the  date  is  right — and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  it — Tirechan  wrote,  or  was  engaged  in  writing,  his  work 
after  a.d.  664.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  astray  in  regarding 
it  as  having  been  compiled  in  the  sixties  or  seventies  of  the  seventh 
century. 

2.  Tirechan’s  work  has  no  title.  The  scribe,  who  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century 6 copied  it  into  the  * Codex  Armachanus,’ 
introduced  it  with  the  explanatory  statement — 

Tirechan  episcopus  haec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  libro  Ultani  episcopi  cuius 
ipse  alumpnus  vel  discipulus  fuit. 

The  wording  shows  that  this  is  a lemma  of  the  copyist  and  not 
due  to  Tirechan,  who  writes  in  the  first  person. 

The  work  is  not  a regular  biography,  like  Muirchu’s,  and  its 
abrupt  opening  contrasts  with  Muirchu’s  elaborate  introduction. 
It  may  rather  be  described  as  a collection  of  memoranda  concerning 
the  missionary  acts  of  the  saint  in  Ireland,  and,  though  a brief 
summary  of  his  early  life  is  prefixed,  nothing  is  said  of  his  death. 
We  shall  see  that  the  work  was  never  completed. 

It  is  divided,  in  the  manuscript,  into  two  books.  Book  i.  begins 
with  a concise  account  of  the  origin  of  Patrick  and  the  chief  events  of 
the  pre-episcopal  period  of  his  life.  This  is  only  a preliminary  intro- 
duction. The  book  really  opens  with  his  journey  along  the  coast  of 
Meath,  after  which  there  is  inserted  a list  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
whom  he  ordained.  Then  follow  an  enumeration  of  churches 
which  he  founded  in  Bregia  ; an  account  of  his  triumph  over 
Loegaire’s  magicians  ; other  events  in  Meath  ; the  meeting  with  the 
sons  of  Amolngid  ; the  setting  forth  on  a journey  to  the  west. 
This  journey  is  described  as  far  as  the  Shannon. 

Book  ii.  relates  the  continuation  of  St.  Patrick’s  journey,  in 
Connaught,  and  all  he  did  there,  and  also  describes  how  he  travelled 
through  Ulaidh  till,  finito  circulo ,7  he  returned  to  Meath.  The  book 
closes  with  an  excursion  to  Leinster  and  a visit  to  Cashel. 

The  question  whether  the  division  into  two  books  was  made  by 

5 Trip.  p.  31428 ; Ann.  Ult.  sub  a.  664  (date  confirmed  by  the  eclipse  of  1 May  in 
the  same  year  ; cp.  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  27).  The  pestilence  continued  during  the  following 
years  (cp.  sub  665,  667,  668).  Tirechan’s  ‘ novissimas  ’ seems  to  distinguish  this 
plague  from  the  visitations  of  the  previous  century,  which  were  not  long  subsequent 
to  the  great  pestilence  that  devastated  southern  Europe,  a.d.  542  (Ann.  Ult.  sub 
549,  556).  Perhaps  this  earlier  mortality  is  meant  in  p.  3063. 

6 After  807  a.d.  and  before  846  a.d.,  the  year  of  the  scribe  Ferdomnach’s  death 
(Ann.  Ult.  sub  a.)  See  Graves,  Proceedings  B.  Irish  Acad.  iii.  316  sgg. ; Stokes, 
Trip.  i.  xc-i. 

7 Trip.  p.  33026. 
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Tirechan  himself  must  be  postponed  to  a later  stage  of  the 
investigation.8 

3.  The  end  of  Tirechan’s  memoranda  is  not  expressly  indicated  in 
the  manuscript,  and  before  proceeding  further  we  must  fix  the  point 
of  termination. 

The  common  assumption  seems  to  be  that  it  ends  at  the  words 
adunata  atque  collecta  sunt,9  immediately  before  the  so-called  ‘ Addi- 
tions to  Tirechan’s  Collections.’  But  this  assumption  can  be  dis- 
proved. The  preceding  paragraph,  beginning  Finit  hoc  breviarium ,10 
cannot  be  Tirechan’s  summary  of  his  own  work,  for  his  work  does  not 
contain  any  notice  of  Patrick’s  gens , or  genelogia,  or  two  captivities.11 
The  index  does  not  correspond  to  Tirechan’s  work.  To  what  then 
is  it  an  index?  Clearly  to  the  whole  foregoing  portion  of  the 
manuscript,  including  both  Muirchu  and  Tirechan.  The  gens, 
the  genelogia,  the  two  captivities  are  in  Muirchu. 

It  follows  that,  in  order  to  determine  where  Tirechan’s  work 
stops,  we  must  have  recourse  to  internal  evidence — the  apparent 
external  evidence  being  fallacious.  Now  the  chronological  table  of 
Patrick’s  life  12  is  inconsistent  with  Tirechan’s  statements  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work,13  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  this  table  dees  not  belong  to  his  book.  This  is  confirmed, 
perhaps,  by  an  external  indication  : the  insertion  of  the  name 
Dairenne  in  a darker  ink  and  different  script14  just  before  the 
chronological  table  indicates  a break,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
insertion  is  obscure. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is  whether  the  statement  of  the 
three  petitions  of  Patrick 15  belongs  to  Tirechan’s  work  or  not.  The 
answer  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  It  seems,  on  any  supposition,  in- 
credible that  Tirechan  should  suddenly  break  off  his  record  of 
journeys,  church  foundations,  and  conversions,  and,  without  a word 
about  Patrick’s  death,  wind  up  his  memoir  with  the  three  petitions. 
The  probabilities  of  the  case  point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
Tirechan  left  his  memoranda  of  Patrick’s  ecclesiastical  activity  un- 
finished, and  that  the  last  record  he  set  down  was  the  baptism  of 
the  sons  of  Nia  Friuch  super  petram  Coithrigi  hi  Caisshd. 

Having  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  arguments  which  I have 
stated,  I turned  to  the  manuscript,  and  there  found  an  external  con- 
firmation. There  is  an  interspace  of  two  lines  in  fol.  15  v.  B between 

8 See  below,  § 13.  9 Trip.  p.  33324.  10  Ibid.  p.  33315_22. 

11  LI.  16,  18,  20.  12  Trip.  p.  3312i_27.  13  Ibid.  p.  302i9_25. 

u The  same  ink  and  script  reappear  (Dr.  Gwynn  points  out  to  me)  in  a marginal 
note  ( ymnus  colmdn  alo)  on  f.  16  r.  A,  and  in  the  text  of  f.  18  v.  B ; and  the  whole 
of  f.  19  r.  is  written  in  this  fashion.  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  given  here 
Dr.  Gwynn  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  portions  were  additions  made  not  by  another 
scribe,  but  by  Ferdomnach  himself. 

15  Trip.  p.  331io-20« 
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the  paragraph  ending  hi  Caissiul  and  that  beginning  Hae  sunt.5 * * * * * * * * * * 16 
There  is  no  such  mark  of  division  throughout  the  whole  text  of 
Tirechan,  which  runs  on  continuously  without  any  interspaces — not 
even  between  books  i.  and  ii. 

4.  The  general  scheme  of  Tirechan’s  unfinished  memoranda  was 
geographical.  Patrick’s  acts  are  arranged  in  the  framework  of  a 
long  circular  journey  through  Meath,  Connaught,  and  Ulster.  At 
the  end,  after  his  return  to  Meath,  is  recorded  his  going  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  but  the  memoranda  deal  mainly  with  his 
doings  in  Meath  and  Connaught. 

Tirechan  addressed  his  book  to  men  in  Meath,17  and  he  speaks 
of  the  acts  of  Patrick,  which  he  describes  in  book  i.  as  well  known 
to  them.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  tell  us  who  these  men  were  ; 
but  he  alleges  a particular  motive  for  his  own  interest  in  Patrick, 
and  seems  to  imply  that  it  partly  impelled  him  to  compose  his 
memoranda.  He  complains  that  * deserters  and  archicloci  and 
milites  Hiberniae  ’ hate  Patrick,  having  taken  away  from  him  what 
was  his,  and  are  afraid  that  if  Patrick’s  heir  were  to  seek  his 
Paruchia  he  could  claim  almost  the  whole  island,  ‘ for  God  gave 
him  the  whole  island,  with  the  men  thereof.’ 18  This  is  an  important 
passage,  and  will  claim  particular  attention  presently.  We  might 
infer  from  it  that  Tirechan  and  his  community  belonged  to  the 
Paruchia  of  Patrick,  but  elsewhere  there  is  a clear  indication  that 
this  was  the  case.19 

There  are  some  other  personal  references  in  Tirechan.  He  had 
visited  ruined  Tara,  for  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  20  the  stone  on 
which  Lochlethan  was  said  to  have  been  dashed  to  pieces — perhaps 
the  old  phallic  stone  which  we  see  there  to-day.  He  had  visited 
Armagh  and  several  places  in  Connaught,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
learn.  Moreover  he  refers  to  his  personal  relations  to  Bishop 
Ultan,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  his  sources. 

5.  Sources  : Written. — A.  Sources  explicitly  mentioned. — The 

only  written  sources  to  which  Tirechan  refers  are  a book  which 

belonged  to  Bishop  Ultan  and  the  ‘ Confession  ’ of  St.  Patrick. 

Bishop  Ultan’s  book 21  was  a collection  of  * Acta  ’ based  partly 

upon  the  ‘ Confession,’  and  was  the  source  of  Tirechan  for  his  pre- 

liminary sketch  of  Patrick’s  early  life.  In  drawing  up  this  sketch 

16  The  gap  at  this  point  in  the  manuscript  is  reproduced  in  Dr.  Gwynn’s  forth- 

coming edition.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  similar  gaps  after  ‘ in  die  iudicii  ’ 

(p.  33218)  and  after  ‘ in  honore  ’ (p.  333i4).  It  may  be  conjectured  that  these  para- 

graphs were  notes  entered  (in  the  course  of  the  eighth  century)  in  the  manuscript 

from  which  Ferdomnach  copied  the  Memoir  of  Tirechan,  but  clearly  distinguished 

from  that  work. 

17  ‘ In  vestris  regionibus,’  Trip.  p.  31127-  18  Ibid.  pp.  31130-3126. 

19  Ibid.  p.  3093i.  See  below,  § 9.  20  Ibid.  p.  3077  21  Ibid.  p.  302*. 
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Tirechan,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  had  before  him  only  this  book  of 
* Acta,’  and  did  not  consult  the  * Confession,’  although  he  refers  to 
it  as  the  saint’s  own  commemoratio  laborum .22  In  another  place  23 
he  quotes  Patrick’s  statement 24  that  he  gave  money  presents  to 
tribal  chiefs  to  secure  a safe  passage  in  the  districts  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  We  have  no  indication  whether 
Tirechan,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  the  4 Confession  ’ before  him  or 
quoted  it  at  secondhand. 

B.  Chronological  Notices. — At  the  end  of  the  introduction, 
immediately  after  the  statements  derived  from  Bishop  Ultan’s  book, 
Tirechan  has  inserted  a chronological  notice  as  to  the  dates  of 
Patrick’s  death  and  Loegaire’s  reign.25  This  notice  was  evidently 
derived  from  a written  source,  as  Todd  rightly  inferred 26  from  the 
author’s  doubt  as  to  whether  a numeral  was  ii  or  u . The  most 
obvious  conjecture  is  that  the  document  which  supplied  Tirechan 
with  this  chronological  record  was  the  same  book,  belonging  to 
Bishop  Ultan,  from  which  he  had  drawn  the  preceding  sketch  of 
Patrick’s  early  life.27  But  this  is  only  a conjecture,  and  may  be 
quite  wrong. 

In  connexion  with  this  chronological  notice,  although  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  discuss  any  question  of  fact  concerning  Patrick’s 
life,  it  is  within  my  scope  to  determine  what  year  Tirechan 
assigns  as  the  date  of  the  saint’s  death.  The  manuscript  gives : 

4 a passione  hautem  Christi  colleguntur  anni  cccc  xxx  ui.’  This  date 
might  mean  four  distinct  years  according  to  the  Passion  era 
presumed.  It  might  mean  a.d.  (1)  463  ( ann . Pass.  = 28,  Victorian 
reckoning);  (2)  464  (ann.  Pass.  — 29)  ; (3)  467  (ann.  Pass.  = 32)  ; 
(4)  468  (ann.  Pass.  — 33  2S).  Now  it  maybe  shown  that  none  of 
these  years  can  have  been  intended  by  Tirechan  or  his  source. 

For  Tirechan  states  that  King  Loegaire  survived  Patrick  duobus 
uel  u annis.  Consequently  Loegaire’s  death  would  have  to  fall 
a.d.  (1)  a,  465,  or  b,  468  ; or  (2)  a,  466,  or  b,  469  ; or  (3)  a,  469, 
or  b , 472  ; or  (4)  a,  470,  or  b,  473. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  likewise  states  that  King  Loegaire 
reigned  36  years  (that  is,  35  years  + x months),  a statement  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  chronology  of  the  Annals.  Loegaire  came 

22  I have  shown  elsewhere  that  this  need  not  be  interpreted  of  some  lost  work 
of  Patrick.  See  the  Guardian , 27  Nov.  1901. 

23  Trip.  p.  3105.  24  ‘ Confession,’  ibid.  p.  37231_4. 

25  Trip.  p.  30227  sqq.  2fi  Todd,  St.  Patrick , p.  395,  n.  1. 

27  Zimmer  thinks  that  this  sketch  was  originally  contained  in  Patrick’s  Confes- 
sion, assuming  that  our  text  of  that  document  as  contained  in  the  fuller  manuscripts 
is  imperfect  (‘  Keltische  Kirche,’  in  Hauck’s  Bealencyklopadie  f.  protestantische 
Theologie  u.  Kirche,  x.  220).  This  is  only  a guess,  and  I cannot  think  it  probable. 
Zimmer  does  not  indeed  suggest  that  the  ‘ liber  apud  Ultanum  ’ was  the  Confession 
itself,  only  f dass  Ultan  eine  vollstandige  Hs.  der  Confessio  gekannt  hat.’ 

28  Todd  curiously  assumed  this  era  without  discussion  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
then  reduced  the  date  falsely  to  469  a.d.  (op.  cit.  p.  395). 
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to  the  throne  in  428-9  a.d.,29  was  killed  in  463  a.d.  ; 30  Oilill  Molt 
succeeded  him  in  468  a.d.,31  reigned  twenty  years,32  and  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Ocha  in  482  a.d.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  authentic  tradition  of  the  Annals. 

Here  I must  make  a short  digression.  It  has  been  shown  (in 
my  judgment  convincingly)  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  that  the  form  to 
which  all  the  existing  Irish  annals  ultimately  go  back  was  derived 
from  Paschal  tables.33  The  Paschal  data  were  omitted  as  irrelevant ; 
but  the  final  and  the  lunar  incidence  of  1 Jan.  were  employed  to 
distinguish  the  years.  Into  such  a framework  the  old  annalists 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  later  compilers,  like  Tigernach) 
endeavoured  to  fit  foreign  dates  derived  from  foreign  chronicles, 
such  as  Marcellinus,  Isidore,  and  Bede ; and  they  frequently  went 
wrong  in  the  process  of  equating  the  consular  years  with  their  own 
years,  marked  by  moons  and  week  days.  But  they  had  also  to  date 
and  synchronise  the  events  of  their  native  land  ; and  the  question 
arises,  what  material  or  what  landmarks  were  at  their  disposal  for 
arranging  those  events  ? No  certain  answer  can  be  given  ; but  it 
seems  probable  that,  before  the  synchronising  process  began, 
profane  events  were  dated  by  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  In 
any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a definite — and 

29  ‘Annals  of  Inisfallen  ’ (in  Her.  Hib.  Script,  vol.  ii.),  the  first  entry;  a.m.  (Vic- 
torian) 5630  = a. m.  (‘Hebrew’)  4381  ( sic  legendum,  as  Dr.  MacCarthy  has  shown)  = 
a.d.  429.  See  MacCarthy,  op.  cit.  infra,  p.  363.  The  date  is  confirmed  by  the  equa- 
tion a.d.  432  = fourth  year  of  Loegaire,  in  the  third  entry  of  the  same  Annals. 

30  Ann.  TJlt.  sub  a.  462,  and  in  Ann.  Inisf.  the  same  entry,  wrongly  equated  by 
the  editor  with  464  a.d. 

31  Ann.  TJlt.  sub  a.,  and  in  Ann.  Inisf.  (wrongly  equated  with  465  a.d.) 

32  Compare  the  tract  (date,  second  half  of  twelfth  century)  published  by  Dr. 
MacCarthy  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (p.  48  b)  in  his  Todd  Lecture  IV.  on  the 
Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  830,  p.  396:  ‘ Ailill  molt  mac  Nathi  [i.e.  n-Dathi]  fiche 
bliadhan  ’ ( = twenty  years).  In  the  same  place  there  is  an  entry  about  Loegaire’s 
reign  which  deserves  attention,  because  it  helps  to  expose  an  argument  which  Todd 
adduced  in  support  of  his  unconvincing  reconstruction  of  Patrician  chronology. 
The  entry  is,  ‘ Laegaire  macNeill  triginta  annis  regnum  Hiberniae  post  adventum  Patricii 
tenuit.’  This  disposes  of  Todd’s  explanation  of  the  parallel  passage  in  the  ‘ Book  of 
Lecan  ’ (Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  397),  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  whole  duration 
of  Loegaire’s  reign  was  thirty  years.  It  may  be  suspected  that  Todd  himself  was  not 
quite  happy  about  his  argument,  as  it  is  disproved  by  a notice  in  the  tract  on  the 
‘ Reigns  and  Times  of  Ireland  after  the  Faith,’  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Leinster,’  which  he 
cites  (p.  184)  and  is  unable  to  explain  away  except  by  an  assertion  (p.  398,  n.  2).  In 
quoting  the  entry  he  omits  the  date,  which  will  be  found  in  Stokes’s  edition  of  the 
tract,  in  Trip.  p.  512:  ‘[a.m.]  iiii  m.  ccc.  lxxx  iiii,’  which  is  a.d.  432.  This, 
combined  with  the  date  given  for  Oilill  Molt’s  accession  (a.d.  463),  shows  that  the 
compiler  of  the  tract  meant  what  he  said.  Todd’s  criticism  in  the  same  connexion  on 
the  chronology  in  Gilla  Coemain’s  poem  is  from  the  purpose,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  MacCarthy. 

33  Dr.  MacCarthy’s  investigations,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  ‘ grundlegend,’  have 
been  published  in  the  Todd  Lectures  (cited  in  preceding  note)  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  vol.  iv.  (Rolls  series).  His  view  that  historical  entries  were 
made  (at  the  time)  in  actual  Paschal  tables  is  plausible  and  possibly  right,  but  is  not 
proved. 
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probably,  for  some  time  back,  perfectly  correct — record  of  the 
number  of  regnal  years  of  the  kings.  Such  records  could  be 
preserved  by  memory ; it  does  not  matter,  for  our  present  purpose, 
whether  they  were  committed  to  writing  or  not  before  Christian 
literati  began  the  work  of  synchronising.  It  is  clear  that  the  most 
meagre  chronicle  of  this  kind  would  involve  the  dates  of  certain 
events — such  as  that  of  a battle  in  which  an  ard-ri  was  slain.  The 
regnal  years  would  doubtless  have  been  remembered  in  round 
numbers ; a king,  for  example,  who  died  after  his  29th  year  was 
completed  would  be  remembered  as  having  reigned  80  years.  Now 
the  synchronisers  adopted  the  convention  of  recording  the  death  of 
a king  or  pope  in  one  year  and  the  accession  of  his  successor  in  the 
next.  Hence,  when  it  is  recorded  that  Loegaire  succeeded  Dathi  in 
429  a.d.,  and  died  in  462  a.d.,  we  have  to  determine  whether  the  first 
regnal  change  occurred  in  429  or  in  428,  and  whether  the  second 
occurred  in  462  or  in  468.  The  circumstance  that  the  regnal 
years  of  Loegaire’s  are  handed  down  as  86,  and  those  of  Oilill 
Molt  as  20,  decides  for  the  dates  a.d.  428  and  468. 

Now  the  dating  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  in  the  4 Ultonian  Annals  ’ 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  this  subject.  Two  dates  are  given  : 
482  a.d.  and  488  a.d.  The  first  date  was  recognised  by  that 
annalistic  tradition,  which  was  the  main  ultimate  source  of  the 
compilation,  as  is  proved  (1)  by  the  appearance  of  the  entry  (in  a 
mutilated  form)  under  the  corresponding  year  in  the  4 Annals  of 
Inisfallen,’  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  entry  is  made  in  categorical 
form,  while  the  entry  under  488  a.d.  is  (a)  qualified  by  vel  in  hoc 
anno  secundum  alios,  ( b ) is  in  Irish,  catli  Ocha  instead  of  helium 
Oclie , (c)  does  not  mention  the  death  of  Oilill.  The  second  date, 
therefore,  was  drawn  from  another  source.  Now  it  might  be 
argued  that  this  second  date  deserves  the  preference,  on  the  follow- 
ing ground : If  Oilill  Molt  was  slain  in  482  a.d.  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  accession  of  his  successor  Lugaid  entered  under  the  next 
year,  483  a.d.,  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  practice  of  the 
Annals ; and  then  we  should  expect  to  find  it  repeated  (with 
secundum  alios  or  a similar  formula)  under  484  a.d.,  to  suit  the 
alternative  dating  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  ; whereas  we  find  Lugaid’s 
accession  recorded  only  under  484  a.d.  and  without  any  expression 
of  doubt.  Therefore  it  might  be  said : Lugaid’s  conventional 
accession  year  being  484  a.d.,  his  actual  accession  and  his  pre- 
decessor’s death  must  have  fallen  in  483  a.d. 

Such  reasoning  would  miss  the  point.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Annals  set  Oilill  Molt’s  death  in  482  a.d.  and  Lugaid’s  accession 
in  484  a.d.  is  historically  significant.  It  proves  that  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  more  than  a year  after  the  battle  of  Ocha  before 
Lugaid  was  recognised  as  over-king.  This  is  the  true  inference, 
and  it  explains  at  once  the  double  dating  of  the  battle.  For 
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Lugaid’s  accession  being  fixed  to  484  a.d.,  the  chronological  pre- 
sumption might  seem  to  be  that  his  predecessor  must  have  died  in 
488  a.d. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in  regard  to  this  king 
Lugaid’s  death.  He  died  in  508  a.d.  ; there  was  an  interregnum 
of  five  years  ; and  Muirchertach  became  king  of  Ireland  in  518  a.d. 
That  was  the  genuine  tradition.  But  some  hasty  chronologist 
seeing  Muirchertach’s  accession  in  518  a.d.,  inferred  that  Lugaid’s 
death  must  have  fallen  in  512  a.d.  ; and  this  alternative  date  is 
quoted  in  the  4 Ultonian  Annals  ’ from  a mysterious  source  called  the 
‘ Liber  Monachorum.’ 

I have  made  this  digression  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what 
seems  to  be  an  assured  fact,  that  the  Christian  chronologists  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  had  to  do  with  a perfectly  definite — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  a perfectly  authentic 
— tradition  as  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  Irish  kings.  Now  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  Tirechan  had  any  other  tradition  before 
him,34  or  that  his  source  agreed  with  the  annalistic  tradition  in 

34  Another  date  for  the  accession  of  Loegaire  is  suggested  (not  stated)  in  the 
Annals  of  Ultonia  and  Inisfallen,  but  manifestly  rests  on  a mere  mistake.  The  death 
of  King  Dathi,  who  preceded  Loegaire,  is  entered  under  a.d.  445  in  the  ‘ Ultonian 
Annals,’  and  (in  a mutilated  form)  in  the  ‘Annals  of  Inisfallen.’  The  former  entry 
is  in  Irish  with  the  addition  in  Latin,  ‘ et  obiit  xxa  [sic]  tribus  annis  regnavit  in 
Hibernia,’  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  traditional  limits  of  his  reign — a.d.  405 
(?  406)-428  = twenty-three  years.  We  may  conclude  that  this  entry  has  crept  in  here 
simply  by  accident — an  accident  which  must  have  happened  to  the  common  source  of 
the  two  chronicles,  and  for  which  neither  the  Inisfallen  nor  the  Ultonian  compiler  is 
responsible.  The  original  entry  (expanded  in  Ann.  TJlt.)  was  doubtless  in  Latin, 
‘Dathi  obiit  et  xxiii  annis  regnavit  in  Hibernia,’  and  was  meant  to  appear  under  the 
year  corresponding  to  a.d.  428.  Now  if  in  a list  of  years  distinguished  by  lunar 
incidence  this  entry  had  been  inserted  under  the  year  lun.  uii  ( = a.d.  426),  instead  of 
under  lun.  xxiiii  ( = a.d.  428),  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  have  been  inadvertently 
inserted,  in  the  course  of  compilation,  under  lun.  uii  of  the  following  decemnovennal 
cycle  ( = a.d.  445).  I suggest  this  as  a possible  source  of  the  mistake. 

In  connexion  with  Loegaire  I must  point  out  another  error  which  might  mislead. 
There  is  a statement  in  Ann.  TJlt.  (under  a.d.  482)  that  Patrick  arrived  in  the  thir- 
teenth (xii  is  clearly  an  error  for  xiii)  or  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Loegaire,  and  the 
editor  suggests  that  this  may  be  taken  seriously  as  a possibly  authentic  tradition 
assigning  Patrick’s  arrival  in  Ireland  to  a.d.  443.  He  quotes  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Inisfallen.’  But  this  passage  should  have  saved  him  from 
drawing  such  a deduction.  The  statement  there  (at  least  according  to  O’Conor’s 
text : a necessary  reserve)  is  that  Patrick  arrived  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, 
not  of  Loegaire,  but  of  Theodosius.  Here  is  the  text : ‘ Palladius  vero  hie  uno  anno 
mansit  xiimo  anno  Teothosii  minoris,  Patricius  vero  xiiio  vel  ut  alii  dicunt  xivto 
anno  eiusdem  venit  ad  Scotos  Patricius  quo  Palladius  ad  Komam  rediit,’  &c.  (the  text 
after  ‘venit’  is  corrupt —perhaps  ‘[venit;]  venit  ad  Scotos  Patricius  [anno]  quo,’  &c.) 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  statement  in  the  ‘ Ultonian  Annals  ’ was  due  to  a mis- 
understanding, and  does  not  represent  a divergent  tradition  as  to  Patrick’s  coming. 
How  the  mistake  as  to  the  years  of  Theodosius  occurred  does  not,  in  itself,  much 
matter,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  433  a.d.  was  the  consular  year  ‘ Theodosii 
xiiii  et  Maximi : ’ so  it  was  distinguished  in  the  chronicle  of  Marcellinus,  which  was 
largely  used  by  the  Irish  synchronisers,  xiiii  was  mistaken  for  the  regnal  year  of 
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regard  to  the  regnal  years  of  Loegaire  and  disagreed  with  it  as  to 
the  regnal  years  of  Oilill  Molt.  Tirechan’s  date  for  the  death  of 
Patrick  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  dates  for  Loegaire’s  death  varying 
from  464  to  473  a.d.,  all  of  which  necessitate  lesser  or  greater 
curtailments  of  the  reign  of  Oilill  Molt.  The  inference  is  that  the 
date  which  the  text  of  Tirechan  presents  for  St.  Patrick’s  death  is 
inaccurate. 

On  this  supposition  we  find  a perfectly  simple  solution.  The 
same  palaeographical  source  of  error  which  caused  Tirechan’s 
doubt  whether  Loegaire  survived  Patrick  by  two  or  only  five  years — 
namely,  the  confusion  of  the  numerals  ii  and  u — has  produced  a cor- 
ruption in  the  date  assigned  for  Patrick’s  death.  Both  iu  and  iii 
ran  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  ui.  Thus  in  the  present  case 
ccccxxxui  might  have  been  a misreading  of  either  ccccxxxiii  or 
ccccxxxiu.  And  either  of  these  readings  would  give  us  a date  con- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  the  passage.  (1)  Ann.  Pass.  483  means 
a.d.  461,  reckoned  on  the  a.d.  29  era,  while  (2)  ann.  Pass.  434  gives 
a.d.  461  on  the  Victorian  system.  Either  number  therefore  might 
accord  with  the  statement  that  Loegaire  survived  Patrick  by  two 
years. 

Now  there  is  an  external  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  to 
lead  us  to  decide  for  the  first  emendation : ccccxxxiii.  In  the 
Armagh  MS.  the  numbers  4 and  9 are  denoted  not  by  iu  and  ix  but 
by  iiii  and  uiiii.  The  presumption  is  that  the  same  notation  was 
used  in  the  manuscripts  from  which  it  was  copied.  This  considera- 
tion weighs  against  the  emendation  ccccxxxiu. 

Our  conclusion  agrees  with  the  entry  in  the  * Ultonian  Annals  ’ 
under  a.d.  461  : 4 Hie  alii  quietem  Patrici  dicunt.’ 35  We  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  year  was  intended  by  Tirechan, 
and  that  the  ann.  Pass.  433,  which  we  have  restored  to  his 
text,  was  calculated  on  the  a.d.  29  era. 

Now  there  is  an  important  entry  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Inisfallen  ’ 


Theodosius,  and  then  a.d.  432  and  431  were  equated  with  his  regnal  years  xiii  and 
xii.  Thus  the  point  of  the  entry  is  no  more  than  this  : Some  people  held  the  opinion 
that  Patrick’s  coming  should  be  placed  not  in  a.d.  432  but  in  a.d.  433. 

35  It  must  be  insisted  that  this  date  is  an  alternative  to  the  a.d.  493  date.  It  has 
been  sometimes  referred  to  (for  instance  in  Mr.  Olden’s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland)  as  if  it  were  an  alternative  to  the  entry  under  a.d.  457,  ‘ Quies  senis  Patricii  ’ 
(cp.  Chron.  Scot,  under  the  same  year).  This  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  That 
portion  of  Mr.  Olden’s  book  relating  to  Patrick — the  only  part  I have  glanced  at — is 
distinguished  by  slipshod  quotations  and  references  at  secondhand.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  unfounded  opinions  are  adopted  and  exaggerated  by 
uncritical  writers,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Mr.  Olden  states  categorically  (p.  30)  that 
Patrick’s  death  ‘took  place  in  a.d.  463,’  for  which  assertion  his  only  authority 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Stokes  (Trip,  intr.,  p.  cxliii)  that  the  saint  died  ‘ probably 
in  or  about  the  year  463 ’—confessedly  a mere  opinion,  unsupported  by  historical 
proofs. 
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placing  Patrick’s  death  anno  ccccxxxii  apassione  Domini ,36  It  is  incon- 
gruously inserted  under  the  year  corresponding  to  a.d.  493,  in  which, 
according  to  the  standard  annalistic  tradition,  Patrick  died ; and 
this  very  incongruity,  without  any  indication  that  the  compiler  was 
conscious  of  it,  tells  a tale.  The  date  has  to  be  corrected,  by  the 
addition  of  one  stroke,  to  ccccxxxiii.  In  the  ‘ Annals  of  Ulster  ’ this 
date  was  rightly  equated  with  a.d.  461  and  entered  under  that  year 
as  an  alternative  to  the  dating  a.d.  493,  while  in  the  ‘ Annals  of 
Inisfallen  ’ it  was  simply  inserted,  without  any  note  of  inconsistency, 
under  the  latter  year. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  a.p.  date  of  Patrick’s  death  in 
Tirechan,  the  a.p.  date  in  the  southern  chronicle,  and  the  a.d.  461 
date  in  the  northern  chronicle  represent  one  original  datum. 
Now  in  the  annalistic  tradition  which  forms  the  framework  of  the 
Annals  the  obituary  year  of  the  saint  was  a.d.  493.  This  is  the 
date  which  the  compiler  of  the  Inisfallen  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Ultonian  Annals  and  Tigernach 37  alike  found  in  the  framework  on 
which  they  constructed  their  compilations.  This  is  shown  by  the 
agreement  of  the  recensions  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Ultonian  Annalist  gives  the  date  a.d.  493  categorically,  he  gives 
the  date  a.d.  461  with  the  qualification  hie  alii  dicunt . On  the 
other  hand  Tirechan,  our  earliest  source,  gives  the  a.d.  461  date, 
without  any  alternative  or  any  expression  of  doubt.  We  may  infer 
that  the  chronological  framework  which  is  the  basis  of  the  early 
post-Christian  portion  of  our  existing  Annals  had  not  been  fully 
constructed,  or  assumed  its  final  form,  or  been  generally  accepted 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

But  before  that  time  learned  men  had  been  engaged  in  arranging 
the  chronology  of  Irish  history.  This  fact  is  disclosed  in  another 
chronological  notice  (in  book  ii.)  which  must  now  be  considered.38 
Tirechan  appeals  to  the  authority  of  peritissimi  numerorum,  ‘ tech- 
nical chronologists,’ 39  for  the  date  which  he  assigns  for  the  birth  of 

36  Under  the  year  equated  by  O’Conor  with  a.d.  488.  Collation  with  the  Ann.  Ult. 
shows  the  years  that  are  really  meant  in  the  corrupt  manuscript  of  the  ‘ Inisfallen 
Annals.’  The  years  a.d.  429-455  have  been  rightly  equated  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  (Cod. 
Pal.-Vat.  830,  p.  352  sqq.) 

37  See  the  entry  in  ed.  Stokes,  B,ev.  Celt.  xvii.  122.  The  year  corresponds  to 
a.d.  493. 

38  Trip.  p.  31817  (very  inaccurately  printed).  The  text  should  run : ‘ Interest 
autem  inter  mortem  Patricii  et  [Ciar]ani  natiuitatem,  [utj  peritissimi  numerorum 
aestimant,  cxl  [an] norum,  et  baptizatus  est  Ceranus  a [pue]ro  Patricii  a diacono 
Iusto  <in>  pop[uli]  conspectu.’  The  reading  ‘populi,’  which  makes  good  sense, 
is  the  result  of  Dr.  Gwynn’s  careful  examination  of  the  traces  in  the  manuscript, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  number  is  indistinct,  but  the  cx  is  legible,  and 
cxl  is  borne  out  by  the  derivative  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life  (p.  10429),  though 
the  writer  of  that  passage  misunderstood  his  source  and  took  140  to  be  the  age  of 
Justus. 

33  The  Irish  in  the  sixth  century  prided  themselves  on  their  skill  in  Paschal  calcu- 
lations ; cp.  Columbanus,  Letter  to  Pope  Gregory  (Migne,  P.  L.  Ixxx.  261). 
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St.  Ciaran,  the  carpenter’s  son.  At  a first  glance  it  would  seem 
possible  that  his  information  here  was  oral,  that  he  personally 
consulted  experts  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  But  an  examin- 
ation of  the  notice  itself  will  decide  us  to  conclude  that  his  source 
was  a written  document. 

According  to  this  notice  140  years  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Patrick  and  the  birth  of  Ciaran.  This  is  obviously  false.  St. 
Ciaran  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  ; his  death  is 
assigned  to  a.d.  549.  The  date  which  Tirechan  assigns  would  make 
him  a contemporary  of  Ultan  and  an  elder  contemporary  of 
Tirechan  himself.  There  is,  therefore,  an  error.  It  might  occur 
to  one  that  cxl  is  a textual  mistake  for  xl.  Since  Tirechan’s  date 
for  Patrick’s  death  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a.d.  461,  an  interval  of  40 
years  would  place  Ciaran’s  birth  in  a.d.  501 — a date  which  is 
physically  possible.  If  there  were  any  record  alleging  this  date 
we  might  consider  the  suggested  emendation  highly  probable  ; but, 
as  the  records  which  exist  point  to  other  dates,  it  would  be  only  a 
useless  guess,  for  which  nothing  could  be  said. 

In  the  ‘ Ultonian  Annals  ’ three  dates  appear  to  be  assigned  for 
St.  Ciaran’s  birth — a.d.  512,  517,  and  516.  The  first  two  dates 
are  given  under  the  respective  years  ; the  third  is  indicated  under 
a.d.  549  (the  year  of  his  death)  by  the  statement  that  he  died  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  which  implies  that  he  was  born  in 
a.d.  516.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  and 
third  dates  really  represent  the  same  tradition,  a.d.  517,  the  dis- 
crepancy being  due  to  a numerical  error.40  Now  if  Tirechan’s 
chronological  authority  approved  of  the  date  a.d.  512  the  interval 
from  Patrick’s  death  to  Ciaran’s  birth  would  have  been  assigned  as 
51  years.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a.d.  517  was  adopted  the  interval 
would  have  been  56  years.  This  puts  the  solution  in  our  hands — 
140-56  = 84.  In  other  words  the  chronologists,  to  whom  Tirechan 
refers,  operated  with  the  Paschal  84  cycle41  which  was  employed  in 
Ireland  before  the  conciliation  with  Roman  usage — and  in  their  copy 
of  the  chronological  table  which  Tirechan  (or  his  authority)  con- 
sulted a whole  cycle  had  been  accidentally  skipped  in  entering 
Ciaran’s  birth.  The  56th  and  140th  years  (reckoned  exclusively) 
after  Patrick’s  death  were  each  the  5 3rd  year  in  an  84  cycle.42 

Thus  the  text  of  the  Armagh  MS.  is  sound,  and  the 
error  was  due  to  an  inadvertency  in  Tirechan’s  chronological  source.43 

40  xxxiii  (Ciaran’s  age)  may  have  been  misread  as  xxxiu. 

41  That  is,  they  distinguished  each  year  by  its  cyclic  number  in  the  84  cycle. 

42  See  Dr.  MacCarthy’s  table  N (Annals  of  Ulster , vol.  iv.)  He  has  shown  that 
the  initial  year  of  the  84  cycle  was  a.d.  381,  and  has  calculated  fully  the  Paschal 
table.  I ought  to  say  that  but  for  his  Paschal  investigations  the  solution  of  the 
Ciaran  passage  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  me. 

43  Of  course  it  is  also  possible  that  Tirechan  himself  was  the  culprit,  and  that  in 
counting  the  interval  of  years  between  the  two  entries  he  added  a whole  cycle  un- 
wittingly. 
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The  inadvertency  is  fortunate,  for  it  gives  us  a glimpse  behind 
the  scene. 

It  follows  that  the  date  of  Ciaran’s  birth,  according  to  the 
chronological  specialists  who  enjoyed  credit  in  the  seventh  century, 
was  a.d.  517  ; and  that  according  to  the  same  authorities  the  date 
of  Patrick’s  death  was  a.d.  461.  We  might  now  be  inclined  to 
conjecture  that  the  other  dates  of  Tirechan,  as  to  Loegaire’s  reign  and 
Patrick’s  death,  were  derived  not  from  Ultan’s  book  but  from  the 
same  document  in  which  he  found  Ciaran’s  birth,  or  else  that  the 
notice  of  Ciaran’s  birth  was  in  Ultan’s  book.  But  we  must  not 
try  to  know  too  much. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  criticism  of  the  chronological 
passages  in  Tirechan  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  here  the  import 
of  a passage  in  the  ‘ Historia  Brittonum.’  This  passage 44  supplies  its 
own  date — a.d.  858 — and  furnishes  three  dates  for  St.  Patrick. 

1°.  a nativitate  domini  usque  ad  adventum  Patricii  ad  Scottos  ccccv 
anni  sunt. 

2°.  viginti  tres  cycli  decemnovennales  ab  incarnatione  domini  usque 
ad  adventum  Patricii  in  Hiberniam  et  ipsi  annos  efficiunt  numero 
ccccxxxviii. 

3°.  a morte  Patricii  usque  ad  obitum  sanctae  Brigidae  sexaginta 
anni. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  statements  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that  they  refer  to  two 
distinct  advents — the  second  to  the  chief  advent  of  which  the 
traditional  date  is  a.d.  482,  and  the  first  to  some  earlier  visit.45 
But  this  is  not  a permissible  explanation.  For  the  writer  is  not 
concerned  here  with  Patrick’s  biography  ; he  is  concerned  only  with 
leading  epochs,  such  as  the  coming  of  Patrick,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  he  would  mention  in  this  context,  as  an  epoch,  the 
date  of  a minor  event,  such  as  Patrick’s  captivity  (the  only  earlier 
visit  for  which  there  is  evidence).  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
adventus  Patricii  in  1°  is  the  same  as  the  adventus  Patricii  in  2°. 
And  the  number  ccccv  is  perfectly  sound ; it  is  the  Passion  date  (on 
the  Victorian  reckoning)  46  corresponding  to  a.d.  432  (=  405  + 27). 
The  error  lies  in  nativitate , which  is  simply  a slip  of  the  pen  for 
passione.  We  have  not  to  seek  far  for  an  instance  of  this  particular 
inadvertency  ; we  find  one  in  the  Irish  version  of  this  very  work.47 

Thus  1°  gives  the  received  date  a.d.  432  for  the  coming  of 


44  Ed.  Mommsen,  pp.  158-9  ( Chron . Min.  vol.  iii.) 

45  Mommsen  seems  tacitly  to  adopt  this  view  (p.  117). 

46  The  same  Passion  date  occurs  in  the  document  (A)  edited  by  Dr.  MacCarthy 
from  the  ‘ Book  of  Ballymote  ’ (see  supra).  The  manuscript  gives  a.p.  401,  402 
( = a.m.  5632,  5633  = a.d.  431,  432),  which  he  has  corrected  to  404,  405. 

47  Ed.  Mommsen,  p.  172:  ‘Nennius , anno  cccxlvii  post  passionem  Christi ; Nenn, 
interpretatus,  a nativitate  Christi  cccxlvii  annos.’ 
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Patrick.  But  in  2°  we  find  the  same  event  dated  a.d.  437  (=Ann. 
Incarn.  488,  the  first  year  of  an  Alexandrine  decemnovennal  cycle). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  writer  was  unconscious  of  the  incongruity, 
and  thought  that  the  two  dates  coincided.  The  explanation  of  his 
error  is  simple.  The  Passion  year,  405,  was  his  datum  ; and,  being 
inexperienced  in  chronological  systems  and  not  knowing  that  it  was 
calculated  on  the  a.d.  28  era  of  Victorius,  he  proceeded  to  reduce  it 
to  an  Incarnation  year  by  adding  38.  This  gave  him  438,  which  he 
recognised  as  the  first  year  of  a decemnovennal  cycle.  It  is  not  un- 
important to  clear  this  up,  for  one  is  not  yet  quite  sure  that  the 
spectre  of  Todd’s  Patrician  chronology  is  laid. 

In  3°  the  date  of  Patrick’s  death  is  not  given,  a.d.  493  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question.  a.d.  457,  which  seems  to  be  the 
obituary  year  of  Patrick  in  the  4 Annales  Cambriae,’  has  been 
adduced  as  relevant ; 48  but  no  date  has  been  handed  down  for  the 
death  of  St.  Brigit  which  combined  with  a.d.  457  will  give  an 
interval  of  sixty  years.  We  must  fall  back  on  a.d.  461,  and  perhaps 
the  simplest  explanation  might  seem  to  be  that  the  date  implied  for 
St.  Brigit’s  death  was  a.d.  521,  which  has  the  authority  of  the  4 An- 
nales Cambriae.’  But  there  is  a serious  objection.  The  author  of 
the  passage  under  our  consideration  states  that 4 four  ’ years  elapsed 
between  the  birth  of  Columcille  and  the  death  of  Brigit.  But  there 
is  no  authority  for  a.d.  517  as  the  date  of  Columcille’s  birth  ; and 
the  fact  that  the  4 Annales  Cambriae  ’ place  both  events  in  the  same 
year,  521,  shows  that  the  author  was  not  following  a tradition 
preserved  in  that  compilation.49  If  we  consider  that  the  date  of 
Patrick’s  death  might  have  been  known  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
Passion  year,  434  (Victorian),  and  would  have  been  reduced,  by  the 
same  process  to  which  he  submitted  the  advent  date,  to  the  Incar- 
nation year  467  =a.d.  466;  and  if  we  suppose  that  a.d.  526 — one 
of  the  dates  assigned  for  Brigit’s  death  in  the  4 Ultonian  Annals  ’ 50 — 
was  given  to  him  not  as  a Passion  year,  but  in  another  form,  we 

48  Mommsen,  p.  159,  n.  1. 

49  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  date  for  Brigit’s  death  in  the  Ann.  Cambr. 
represents  an  independent  tradition.  It  is  a suggestive  fact  that  these  annals  give 
the  date  of  St.  Ciar&n’s  death  as  ( ann . 100  = ) a.d.  544,  whereas  the  accepted  date  (as 
to  which  there  is  exceptional  unanimity)  in  the  Irish  records  is  a.d.  549.  It  is  much 
more  likely  in  this  case  that  there  was  a mistake  of  five  years  in  the  entry  than  that 
there  was  a different  tradition.  The  Irish  dates  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Cambrian 
Annals  ought  not  to  be  lightly  invoked ; it  is  more  probable  that  some  of  them  are 
misadjustments  of  dates  calculated  on  different  eras  than  that  they  represent  a distinct 
tradition. 

50  The  alternative  dates  524  and  526  for  Brigit’s  death  (both  given  in  Ann.  TJlt.) 
are  probably  due  to  the  alternative  dates  491  and  493  for  Patrick’s  death.  If,  for 
instance,  a.d.  524  was  the  actual  year  of  her  death  it  was  noted  that  thirty-three 
years  elapsed  since  Patrick’s  death  in  491 ; then  on  the  hypothesis  that  Patrick  died 
in  493  it  was  argued  back  that  Brigit  died  in  526.  Or  the  process  may  have  been  the 
reverse. 
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can  see  how  lie  counted  exactly  (526  — 466)  sixty  years  between  the 
two  events.51 

My  purpose  in  discussing  this  passage  is  to  show  that  the  date 
a.p.  488  ( = Victorian  484)=a.d.  461  was  current  in  the  ninth 
century  as  the  year  of  St.  Patrick’s  death. 

C.  Tirechan  and  Muirchu:  Common  Sources . — I have  still  to 
mention  a passage  in  book  ii.  which  may  have  been  transcribed 
from  an  older  document.  It  is  the  legend  of  Patrick  breathing 
fire  upon  the  son  of  Miliucc  in  the  time  of  his  captivity.52  The 
circumstance  that  Patrick  is  here  called  Succetus  suggests  that  this 
may  be  a transcription.  And  the  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
probability  that  the  following  passage,  about  the  angel’s  footstep 
at  Scirte  and  his  command  to  Patrick,  comes  from  a written  source. 
One  might  indeed,  at  first  sight,  gather  from  an  expression  that 
Tirechan  had  himself  visited  Skerry.  He  says  that  the  footstep  of 
the  angel  usque  nunc  pene  adest.  This  sounds  as  if  the  alleged 
trace  of  the  angel’s  foot  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  and  he  had 
required  an  effort  of  faith  to  convince  his  eyes  that  it  was  visible. 
But  the  inference  would  be  hasty.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Tirechan 
was  here  using  a document  we  may  be  practically  sure  that  the 
words  pene  adest  are  transcribed,  and  are  not  the  record  of  his  own 
personal  impression.  Now  compare  this  passage  with  two  passages 
in  Muirchu’s  ‘ Life.’ 

Tirechan 

(p.  33015-19). 

(Et  exiit  ad  Mon- 
tem  Scirte  ad  locum) 
petrae  super  quam 
vidit  anguelum  Domini 
stantem,  et  vestigium 
pedis  illius  usque 
nunc  pene  adest,  cum 
ascendisset  in  caelum 
pedibus  extensis  de 
monte  ad  montem,  dix- 
itque : Ecce  navis  tua 
parata  est ; surge  et 
ambula. 

51  a.d.  526  is  the  fifth  year  after  the  date  for  Columcille’s  birth  given  by  Tigernach 
(Rev.  Celt.  1896,  p.  128;  kal.  vii  = ),  a.d.  522,  and  this  might  explain  the  author’s 
‘ quattuor  anni.’  If  a.d.  523  (Ann.  Ult.),  which  has  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  date  of  St.  Columba’s  birth  (since  it  satisfies  the  particular  statement  in  Lebar 
Brec,  31  a,  1.  49,  that  he  was  born  on  7 Dec.  = Thursday),  were  intended  we  should 
expect  ‘ tres  anni.’  a.d.  523  is  itself  inconsistent  with  the  recorded  age  (seventy-six 
years)  of  Columba  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  year  of  his  death  being,  as  Dr. 
MacCarthy  has  shown,  a.d.  596  (cp.  Cod.  Pal.-  Vat.  830,  p.  22) ; and  the  seventy-six 
years  of  the  Annals  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  in  Adamnan’s  Life  (cp.  Beeves, 
Adamnan,  p.  lxix).  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  St. 


Muirchu 
(p.  276u~u). 

De  quo  monte 
multo  ante  . . . preso 
vestigio  in  petra 
alterius  montis  expe- 
dito  gradu  uidit 
anguelum  Victoricum 
in  conspectu  eius  as- 
cendisse  in  caelum. 


Muirchu 
(p.  30010-13). 
anguelus 

pedem  supra  petram 
ponens  in  Scirit  in 
[sic\  montem  Mis 
coram  se  ascendit ; 
vestigia  pedis  angueli 
in  petra  liuc  usque 
manentia  cernuntur. 
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It  is  clear  that  these  three  passages  go  back  ultimately  to  an 
original  written  account ; the  use  of  petra  is  significant.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Tirechan  and 
Muirchu  consulted  copies  of  the  same  document.  It  is  to  be 
observed  at  least  that,  in  regard  to  Miliucc,  Muirchu  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  Tirechan’s  story  of  Patrick  breathing  fire/’3  while 
Tirechan  makes  no  reference  to  the  death  of  Miliucc,  recorded  by 
Muirchu.  The  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  document  used  by 
Tirechan  (Ultan’s  book  ?)  and  the  document  used  by  Muirchu 
derived  the  record  of  the  angel's  footstep  on  the  petra  from  a 
common  original. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  while  Muirchu  takes 
Patrick  straight  from  Inbher  Dea  to  Dalaradia — first  to  Saul  and 
then  to  the  scene  of  his  captivity — Tirechan  omits  all  mention  of 
the  visit  to  southern  Dalaradia  and  transfers  the  visit  to  Scirte  to 
a later  stage. 

There  is  another  point  at  which  Tirechan  and  Muirchu  touch — 
the  legend  of  the  conflicts  of  Patrick  with  the  magicians  of  Loegaire. 
Their  versions  of  the  incidents  which  caused  the  deaths  of  the  two 
magicians  correspond  accurately ; but  they  relate  the  incidents  in 
different  order,  and  they  name  the  magicians  differently.  Muirchu 
calls  the  magician  who  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  ordeal  Lucetmael 
(i alias  Bonal) ; the  other,  who  was  flung  upwards  into  the  air  and 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground,  he  calls  Lochru  ( alias  Lothroch). 
Tirechan  speaks  of  three  magicians,  but  his  text  gives  the  names 
of  only  two — Cruth  and  Lochlethlanu.  Of  these  Lochlethlanu 
corresponds  to  Lochru.  He  does  not  designate  by  name  the  other 
magician  who  was  burnt  in  the  cassula  of  Benignus ; so  that  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Cruth  or  the 
anonymous  third.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lucet  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text  between  the  other  two  names.  But  even  if  the  two 
writers  agreed  in  this  name  the  other  divergency  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  Tirechan  did  not  depend  on  the  document 
used  by  Muirchu.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Muirchu 
places  the  destruction  of  Lochru  on  the  night  of  Easter  Eve, 
and  the  ordeal  of  Lucetmael  on  Easter  Day,  while  Tirechan 
reverses  the  order  of  the  incidents  and  does  not  distinguish  the 
occasions. 

Columba’s  birth-date,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  data  could  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  the  true  year  is  a.d.  520,  and  the  birthday  7 Dec.  = Monday,  ‘ feria  ii,’ 
Thursday  in  the  Lebar  Brec  arising  from  the  common  confusion  of  ii  with  u.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  entry  of  the  event  under  519  in  Ann.  Ult.  may  be  merely  a mistake, 
520  being  intended. 

52  ‘ Sed  alia  nocte — excelsi,’  Trip.  p.  33O2-14. 

53  Nor  of  his  instructing  Miliucc’s  son  and  daughters  (Tirechan,  pp.  32929- 
, 3302). 
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Observe  how  the  two  accounts  of  the  former  incident  tally. 


Tire chan 
(pp.  30625-3075). 

et  elevavit  Patricius  manus  suas 
Deo  circa  magum  Lochletheum 54 
et  dixit : JDomine  mi,  iece  a me 
canem  qui  oblatrat  faciem  tuam  et 
me ; eat  in  mortem.  Et  intende- 
runt 55  omnes  magum  elevatum  per 
tenebras  nocturnales  poene  usque  ad 
caelum,  sed  reversus  56  cadaver  illius 
congluttinatum  grandinibus  et 
nivibus  commixtum  scintillis  igneis 
in  terram  ante  faciem  omnium 
cecidit.  Et  est  lapis  illius  in  oris 
australibus  orientalibusque  usque 
in  praesentem  diem  et  conspexi 
ilium  oculis  meis. 


Muirchu 

(p.  2817-I6). 

hunc  autem  intuens  turvo 
oculo  talia  promentem  sanctus 
Patricius,  ut  quondam  Petrus  de 
Simone,  cum  quadam  potentia  et 
magno  clamore  confidenter  ad 
Dominum  dixit : Domine , qui 
omnia  potes  et  in  tua  potestate 
consistunt  quique  me  missisti  hue, 
hie  impius  qui  blasfemat  nomen 
tuum  elevetur  nunc  foras  et  cito 
moriatur.  Et  his  dictis  elivatus 
est  in  aether  a magus  et  iterum  di- 
missus  foras  desuper  verso  ad 
lapidem  cerebro  comminutus  et 
mortuus  fuerat  coram  eis. 


These  two  accounts  correspond  closely.  Tirechan’s  is  the  more 
vigorous  and  picturesque ; he  adds  the  touch  that  the  body  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  became  conglutinatum  grandinibus  et  nivibus 
and  commixtum  scintillis  igneis.  Muirchu  has  clearly  transformed 
the  language  of  his  source  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  of 
style ; instead  of  the  vigorous  canem  qui  oblatrat  of  Tirechan  he 
gives  the  tame  impius  qui  blasphemat ; instead  of  the  simple  ad 
caelum  he  has  in  aethera.  But  both  accounts  go  back  to  a common 
source,  which  is  probably  reproduced  pretty  closely  in  Tirechan. 
The  proof  that  they  do  not  represent  independent  versions  of  the 
legend  is  the  fact  that  in  both  Patrick  appeals  to  God  in  speeches 
not  only  of  the  same  intent  but  closely  similar  in  form. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Tirechan’s  abrupt  lapis  illius  is  not 
quite  intelligible ; or  rather  it  would  suggest  a gravestone,  if  we 
had  not  Muirchu’s  version,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  stone  on 
which  the  body  was  dashed  to  pieces.  We  may  infer  that  in  his 
source  there  was  a clause  (which  he  omitted  to  transcribe)  corre- 
sponding to  Muirchu’s  verso  ad  lapidem  cerebro  comminutus . 
Another  point  to  be  observed  is  the  implied  note  of  time  in  per 
tenebras  nocturnales,  which  shows  that  Tirechan’s  source  agreed 
with  the  tradition  of  Muirchu,  who  placed  the  incident  on  the 
night  of  Easter  Eve. 

In  general  this  comparison  illustrates  the  difference  between 
Muirchu  the  stylist  and  Tirechan,  who  was  probably  content,  when 


■s4  Scribal  error  for  ‘ Lochlethaneum.’ 

55  ‘ Heard  ’ (cp.  Fr.  * entendre  ’) — a graphic  touch. 

56  Apparently  adverbial,  on  analogy  of  the  prepositions  ‘ versus,’  ‘ adversus.’ 
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he  used  a written  source,  to  reproduce  it  simply,  or  if  he  altered  it, 
only  to  abbreviate  it.57 

6.  Sources:  Oral. — (1)  In  his  preliminary  sketch  of  St.  Patrick’s 
early  life  Tirechan  derived  one  statement  from  the  mouth  of  Bishop 
Ultan.  ‘ Patrick  was  thirty  years  in  the  island  which  is  called 
Aralanensis  ; mihi  testante  Ultano  episcopo .’ 58 

(2)  As  to  book  i.,  the  author  professes  that  most  of  his  story 
is  well  known  to  those  whom  he  addresses  in  the  land  of  the  Hui 
Neill,  but  adds  that  he  derived  some  useful  information  for  it  from 
many  seniors  and  from  Ultan.59  One  scrap  of  information  that  he 
obtained  from  s seniors  ’ he  permits  us  to  know.  He  gives  the  names 
of  three  brothers  and  their  sister  who  were  established  by  Patrick 
in  a church  which  he  founded  at  Yadum  Molae  (near  Kells),  on  the 
authority  of  old  men.60 

(3)  As  to  the  sources  of  book  ii.,  the  longest  and  most  important 
part  of  the  memoir,  no  indication  is  supplied. 

7.  A grave  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
Tirechan’s  copious,  though  for  the  most  part  concise,  memoranda 
concerning  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  regions  of  Connaught. 
Now  we  must  suppose  one  of  two  things.  Either  Tirechan  copied 
from  one  or  more  written  documents  or  else  he  collected  the 
material  (himself  or  by  the  help  of  another)  from  oral  sources  in 
Connaught.  We  may  reject,  at  least  provisionally,  the  former 
alternative.  If  Tirechan  had  used  a liber  enumerating  the 
Connaught  foundations  and  the  proceedings  of  Patrick  in  that 
kingdom,  the  presumption  is  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  or 
alluded  to  it ; and  it  will  appear  hereafter  that  this  consideration 
is  weightier  than  it  might  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  We  will, 
accordingly,  assume  for  the  present  that  his  sources  were  oral,  as  in 
book  i. 

Now  his  memoranda  by  no  means  resemble  biographical  ‘ Acta  ’ 
which  are  written  to  glorify  the  memory  of  a saint  and  edify  the 
faithful.  Miracles  and  legendary  anecdotes  are  introduced  when 
occasion  demands,  but  the  miraculous  is  not  prominent.  Tirechan’s 
work  is  virtually  an  enumeration  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
Patrick,  with  a description  of  the  circumstances  in  which  each  was 


6"  The  story  of  the  ordeal  of  fire,  to  which  Lucetmael  and  Benignus  were  sub- 
mitted, is  told  so  very  briefly  by  Tirechan  (p.  3O617-24)  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  it  with  the  long  relation  of  Muirchu  (pp.  28425-285i5).  But  observe  that 
Tirech&n  (who  may  have  simply  written  down  the  well-known  tale  froir.  memory, 
without  a book  before  him)  adds  that  Patrick  said,  ‘ In  hac  hora  consumpta  est 
gentilitas  Hiberniae  tota.’ 

ss  Trip.  p.  30224. 

S!)  Ibid.  p.  31128,  ‘ a senioribus  multis  ac  ab  illo  Ultano.’ 

8u  Ibid.  p.  307s3,  ‘ ut  senes  mihi  indicaverunt.’ 
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founded.  This  is  the  thread  on  which  ail  other  details  are  strung 
or  hung.  And,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  information  must  in 
many  or  most  cases  have  been  gained  on  the  spot.  Now  the 
gathering  together  of  this  material  was  a work  of  considerable 
trouble  and  research,  a work  which  no  ordinary  hagiographer  would 
have  been  in  the  least  likely  even  to  think  of  undertaking.  The 
original  compiler,  whether  Tirechan  or  another,  must  have  travelled 
about  for  the  purpose ; and  we  may,  I think,  set  it  down  as  highly 
improbable  that  any  ecclesiastic — in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else — in 
the  sixth  or  in  the  seventh  century,  made  a systematic  tour  from 
a purely  literary  motive,  to  obtain  material  for  a historical  work. 

What  then  was  the  motive  which  prompted  the  collection  of  this 
material  ? To  enable  us  to  judge  the  work  of  Tirechan  this  is  a 
problem  that  demands  solution. 

8.  We  must  turn  to  a passage  (already  briefly  referred  to)  which, 
if  not  intended  to  assign  a reason  for  Tirechan’s  special  interest  in 
the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  seems  to  be  irrelevant. 

Cor  autem  meum  cogitat  in  me  de  Patricii  dilectione  quia  uideo 
dissertores  et  archiclocos  et  milites  Hiberniae  quod  odio  habent  parucbiam 
Patricii,  quia  substraxerunt  ab  eo  quod  ipsius  erat,  timentque  quoniam  si 
quaereret  heres  Patricii  paruchiam  illius  potest  pene  totam  insolam  reddere 
in  paruchiam,  quia  deus  dedit  illi  totam  insolam  cum  hominibus  per 
anguelum  domini,  &c.61 

The  paruchia  of  Patrick  has  suffered  and  is  in  danger : this  is 
the  cry  of  Tirechan.  It  is  better  not  to  translate  parucliia  by 
diocese,  because  diocese  suggests  a different  conception,  quite  alien 
from  the  institutions  of  the  early  Irish  church.  A parucliia  was  not 
a geographical  division ; it  meant  all  the  communities  founded  by 
one  founder,  wherever  situated.  The  lands  of  the  parucliia  Patricii 
were  the  property  of  Patrick  and  passed  to  his  heirs.  Todd  explains 
thus : — 

The  land  granted  in  fee  to  St.  Patrick,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic,  by  its 
original  owner,  conveyed  to  the  clerical  society  of  which  it  became  the 
endowment  all  the  rights  of  a chieftain  or  head  of  a clan ; and  these 
rights,  like  the  rights  of  the  secular  chieftains,  descended  in  hereditary 
succession.  The  com-arb  or  co-arb — that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  successor 
of  the  original  saint  who  was  the  founder  of  the  religious  society,  whether 
bishop  or  abbat — became  the  inheritor  of  his  spiritual  and  official  influence 
in  religious  matters.  The  descendants  in  blood,  or  ‘ founder’s  kin,’  were 
inheritors  of  the  temporal  rights  of  property  and  chieftainship,  although 
bound  to  exercise  those  rights  in  subjection  or  subordination  to  the 
ecclesiastical  co-arb .62 

Thus  in  each  clerical  community  which  he  founded  Patrick  had 

61  Trip.  pp.  3113o-3127. 


62  St.  Patrick,  p.  149. 
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an  heir  or  heirs ; 03  but  his  chief  heir  was  at  Armagh,  his  principal 
church.  His  successors  at  Armagh  were  regarded  as  his  co-arbs  in 
an  eminent  sense ; and  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Tirechan  wrote, 
they  claimed  a certain  authority  over  the  other  churches  which  he 
had  founded — over  the  whole  familia  or  ‘ muinntir  ’ of  Patrick.  It 
is  unknown  to  us  at  what  time  and  in  what  form  this  claim,  as 
asserted  by  Tirechan,  was  first  urged,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  general  line  of  development  is  correctly  suggested  in  the 
‘ Catalogus  Sanctorum  Hiberniae,’  which  has  been  elucidated  at  great 
length  by  Todd.  For  two  generations  or  so  after  the  death  of 
Patrick  the  monastic  communities  of  Ireland,  founded  by  himself, 
his  companions,  and  his  disciples,  formed  a sort  of  confederacy, 
with  common  recognised  principles ; and  in  this  confederacy,  real, 
though  perhaps  not  formally  organised,  Armagh  enjoyed  a certain 
pre-eminence  and  dignity,  but  without  any  rights  of  jurisdiction.64 
Other  communities,  perhaps,  would  accept  the  excommunication 
pronounced  by  Armagh  ; ‘ but  Armagh  was  equally  bound  to  obey 
the  excommunication  pronounced  by  any  other  church  of  the 
confederacy.’ 65 

The  situation  was  changed  by  the  rise  of  a new  school  of 
ecclesiastical  founders  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixth  century — 
such  as  the  two  Finnians  and  Columba.  These  men  were  inno- 
vators and  introduced  stricter  monastic  rules  than  those  of  the 
Patrician  communities  ; but  the  movement  which  they  represent 
was,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a natural  development  within  the  Irish 
church  towards  a more  rigid  system.  An  utterly  unwarranted 
inference  in  regard  to  this  question  has  been  drawn  from  the 
* Catalogus.’  The  ideas  of  development  and  continuity  in  history 
are  comparatively  modern,  and  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  author 
of  that  document,  who,  recognising  that  a new  period  is  ushered  in 
by  Finnian,  Ciaran,  and  their  fellows — whom  he  calls  saints  of  the 
second  order — emphasises  the  break  and  does  not  seek  to  account 


63  The  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  succession  were  sometimes  combined  in 
the  same  hands  (cp.  Todd,  op.  cit.  pp.  154-6) ; but  this  does  not  concern  us  here.  The 
account  of  the  Paruchia  Patricii  which  I have  given,  partly  following  Todd,  is  based 
on  the  actual,  fragmentary  evidence.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  view  of  Zimmer 
(sketched  in  his  Keltische  Kir  die),  a view  closely  connected  with  his  remarkable  re- 
construction of  Patrick’s  life  and  work. 

61  It  is  probable  that  the  (few)  Patrician  foundations  in  Leinster  did  not  belong  to 
this  confederacy.  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Leinster  many  years  before 
Patrick’s  arrival ; and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  seventh  century  shows  that  it 
went  its  own  way  (cp.  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  3),  and  that  the  cleavage  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  Ireland  affected  the  church.  What  we  know  of  that  history 
principally  regards  the  Easter  controversy,  the  best  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  MacCarthy’s  introd.  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster , vol.  iv.  p.  cxxxv  sqq. 

63  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  94.  The  authority  is  the  Catalogus,  but,  as  the  writer  may  have 
transferred  later  practice  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  statement  ought  not  to 
be  pressed.  The  date  of  the  Catalogus  seems  to  be  the  eighth  century,  or  possibly 
the  end  of  the  seventh. 
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for  it.66  But  he  makes  the  statement  (which  has  little  to  do  with 
the  main  matter)  that  ‘ they  received  a mass  from  Bishop  David  and 
Gildas  and  Doeus,  the  Britons.’  On  the  strength  of  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Gildas  visited  Ireland,  modern  writers  have 
constructed  the  theory  that  the  new  movement  of  the  sixth  century 
was  due  to  British  influence.  The  grounds  of  the  theory  are  in 
any  case  insufficient,  but  it  breaks  down  chronologically.67  Finnian 
of  Clonard  and  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois  died  in  549  a.d.,  while 
David’s  death  seems  fixed  to  601  a.d.,  and  the  visit  of  Gildas  to 
Ireland  was  in  the  reign  of  Ainmire  (568-7 0 a.d.)  .68  To  substantiate 
the  theory  we  should  require  proof  of  strong  British  influence  on 
Ireland,  say  between  580  and  545  a.d.,  and  no  such  proof  exists. 
That  there  was  constant  intercourse  between  the  British  and  Irish 
churches  we  need  not  doubt ; but  if  Britain  had  exerted  any 
decisive  influence  we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  Irish  church  episcopal.69 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  only  concerns  us  to  note 
that  the  communities  of  the  new  founders  stood  independent  of 
and  aloof  from  that  confederacy  of  which  Armagh  was  the  most 
conspicuous  member.  The  rise  of  these  new  communities  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  necessarily  reacted  upon  the  confederate 
Patrician  communities  ; and  we  may  feel  some  uncertainty  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  upgrowth  of  these  new  foundations,  and  to  the 
need  of  a term  of  contradistinction,  that  the  phrase  paruchia 
Patricii  first  came  into  use,  or  whether  that  phrase  originated  at 
an  earlier  date,  to  distinguish  Patrician  from  pre-Patrician  foun- 
dations. In  these  circumstances,  in  the  presence  of  an  opposition, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  co-arbs  of  Armagh  would  have  been 
anxious  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  bound  together  the  Patrician 
communities,  and  that,  while  they  worked  to  establish  a stricter 
organisation  of  the  paruchia , they  used  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  attempt  to  convert  their  recognised  pre-eminence  into  definite 
rights  of  jurisdiction.  Something  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to 
happen  in  any  similar  situation. 

I have  spoken  of  an  opposition.  It  is  expressed  in  the  theory, 
which  may  have  been  formulated  at  Armagh  in  the  course  of  the 
sixth  century,  that  all  Ireland  was  spiritually  subject  to  Patrick 
and  his  co-arbs  by  the  direct  donation  of  God.  This  theory  is 
announced  in  the  passage  of  Tirechan  which  is  under  consideration, 

66  Cp.  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  95  ; Fowler,  introd.  to  Adamnani  Vita  S.  Columbae,  pp.  xxxvi 
and  1 sqq.  It  seems  hypercritical  to  say,  as  Zimmer  says  ( Keltische  Kirche , p.  209), 
that  the  author  of  the  Catalogus  brought  the  age  of  Patrick  down  to  the  death  of 
Tuathal,  544  a.d.  He  merely  regarded  the  first  order  as  continuing  after  Patrick’s 
death. 

67  This  has  been  well  shown  by  Zimmer,  ibid.  p.  224. 

68  Vita  Gildae,  ed.  Mommsen,  pp.  94-5. 

69  Cp.  Zimmer,  Keltische  Kirche,  ibid. 
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and  it  is  expressed  as  follows  in  the  ‘ Liber  Angueli,’  a document 
which  was  drawn  up  at  Armagh,  probably  in  the  eighth  century,70 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  see  : — 

Ac  deinde  donauit  tibi  Dominus  Deus  uniuersas  Scotorum  gentes  in 
modum  paruchiae,  et  huic  urbi  tuae  quae  cognominatur  Scotorum  lingua 
Ardd  maehae.71 

Though  the  4 Liber  Angueli  ’ cannot  be  older  than  at  most  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  legend  that  the  donation  of 
Ireland  was  conveyed  to  Patrick  by  an  angel  was  known  to 
Tirechan  (per  anguelum  Domini ),72  and  may  have  taken  shape  in 
the  sixth  century. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  this  theoretical  claim  to  the 
whole  island  on  the  strength  of  a divine  donation  and  the  practical 
claim  of  the  chief  co-arb  of  Patrick  over  all  the  communities  which 
Patrick  actually  founded.  Now  in  the  passage  which  we  are  con- 
sidering Tirechan  dwells  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  familia 
Patricii  and  the  paruchia  Patricii ; and  I understand  him  to  argue 
that  in  theory  the  paruchia  of  the  saint  should  embrace  all  Ireland, 
but  that  practically  there  is  a narrower  claim  which  ought  to  be 
admitted  without  hesitation  or  dispute.  This  is  shown  by  the 
hypothetical  form  of  the  clause  si  quaereret  heres  Patricii  paruchiam 
Ulius , implying  that  the  heir  does  not  claim  all  that  whereto  he 
has  a divine  right. 

9.  It  is  a certain  inference  from  this  passage  that  the  bishop 
Tirechan  was  himself  associated  with  some  community  belonging 
to  the  paruchia  of  Patrick.  But  there  is  another  passage  in  which 
he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  on  this  point.  When  he  relates  how 
Endeus,  son  of  Amolngid,  sacrificed  his  son  and  a part  of  his  in- 
heritance ‘ to  Patrick’s  God  and  Patrick  ’ he  adds  the  remark — 

Per  hoc  dicunt  alii  quia  serui  sumus  Patricii  usque  in  praesentem 
diem.73 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  implies  that  Tirechan’s  com- 
munity was  established  in  Connaught,74  and  belonged  to  the 

70  Zimmer  identifies  the  1 Liber  Angueli  ’ with  the  ‘ Lex  Patricii  ’ of  the  Annals 
(Ann.  Ult.  a.d.  734,  737,  &c.),  and  dates  it  between  a.d.  701  and  733  [734j  ( Zeitsch . f. 
Deutsches  Altertum,  xxxv.  78-9, 1891). 

71  Trip.  p.  35233  = ‘ Cod.  Armach.’  fol.  20  v B. 

72  It  might  be  held,  but  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  proved,  that  these  words  are 
an  interpolation. 

73  Trip.  p.  30931. 

74  Todd  (St.  Patrick,  p.  444,  n.  2)  needlessly  hesitates  because  Tirechdn  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Ultan,  who  reared  him — namely,  the  Dal  Con- 
chobar  of  Meath.  That  may  be  so  or  not ; but  whatever  his  family,  whatever  his 
birthplace,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  work,  when  he  wrote  his  memoir,  lay 
not  in  Meath,  but  in  Connaught. 
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paruchia  of  which  the  co-arbs  of  Armagh  claimed  to  be  the  heads. 
An  incidental  phrase  in  another  passage  agrees  with  the  inference 
that  the  community  to  which  he  was  attached  was  not  in  Meath. 
It  is  the  phrase  in  uestris  regionibus,  by  which  the  author  designates 
Meath.  If  he  had  been  himself  a bishop  in  Meath  he  would 
naturally  have  written  in  nostris  regionibus. 

A difficulty  is  presented  by  the  words  per  hoc  clicunt  alii  quia , 
which  require  explanation.  £ Through  this  grant  some  say  that 
we  are  the  servants  of  Patrick  ’ might  be  taken  to  imply  that 
Tirechan  either  disagreed  with  the  view  that  his  community  owed 
loyalty  to  Armagh,  or  at  least  considered  it  an  open  question.  This, 
however,  cannot  possibly  be  the  meaning,  as  the  longer  passage 
which  has  been  discussed  sets  in  the  clearest  light  his  allegiance  to 
St.  Patrick’s  chosen  seat.  Semi  sumus  Patricii  is  evidently  a 
statement  of  fact,  not  of  opinion  ; and  therefore  the  emphasis  in 
the  sentence  rests  on  per  hoc.  The  question  touching  which  there 
might  be  two  opinions  was  whether  this  act  of  Endeus  was  the 
act  which  conveyed  to  Patrick  the  ownership  of  the  land  of 
Tirechan’s  community.  Others  may  have  thought  that  Patrick 
acquired  possession  of  it  by  a subsequent  and  particular  grant. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  Tirechan’s  community  was  in  the 
land  of  Amolngid,  in  northern  Mayo.75 

10.  The  claims  of  the  co-arbs  of  Armagh  naturally  encountered 
resistance  within  the  paruchia  itself.  A document  in  the 
Armagh  MS.,  relating  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Trim  and 
the  original  proprietor’s  grant  of  territory  to  Lomman,  Patrick,  and 
Fortchern,  particularly  observes  that  the  spiritual  successors  of 
Fortchern,  who  was  the  first  bishop,  were  all  uenerantes  sanctum 
Patricium  et  successores  eius.76  We  may  infer,  Todd  remarks,  that 
this  allegiance  to  Armagh  was  not  universally  given,  ‘ or  else  it 
would  not  have  been  here  so  particularly  mentioned  in  especial 
praise  of  these  bishops.’ 77 

As  a member  of  the  familia  Patricii , and  a loyal  respecter  of 
the  rights  of  Armagh,  Tirechan  saw  with  dismay  that  these  rights 
were  being  disregarded  and  infringed.  ‘ I see,’  he  says,  ‘ deserters 
and  archicloci  and  armed  men  of  Ireland  hating  the  paruchia  of 
Patrick,  because  they  have  taken  from  him  that  which  was  his. 
They  are  afraid,  since  they  know  that  if  the  heir  of  Patrick  should 
seek  to  claim  his  paruchia  he  could  claim  almost  the  whole  island.’ 78 

The  expression  milites  Hiberniae  can  hardly  admit  of  any 
natural  interpretation  but  armed  bands  in  the  service  of  the  kings 
of  Ireland.  If  it  meant  generally  the  armed  men  of  other  kings 

75  Cp.  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  445. 

77  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  153. 

78  For  the  original  see  above,  § 8 ad  init.  (p.  252). 


76  Trip,  p,  33617. 
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and  sub-kings,  Hiberniae  would  have  no  point.  The  strange  word 
archiclocus  has  been  explained  as  derived  from  apxi/cXcoyjr™  meaning 
‘ archthief ; ’ but,  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  must  have  had 
some  motive  for  employing  such  a curious  word.  Archiclocos  must 
by  its  very  form  have  suggested  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended 
to  designate.  The  collocation  of  milites  Hiberniae  suggests  that  the 
archthieves  in  question  were  the  archkings  of  Ireland.  Archi-  was 
the  Graeco-Latin  equivalent  for  the  Irish  ard  in  such  a connexion 
(ard-epscop  = archiepiscopus)  .80 

Dissertores  has  still  to  be  explained.  At  first  sight  it  might  be 
thought  that  it  meant  apostatae , deserters  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
betokened  a recrudescence  of  paganism.  But  it  need  not  bear  such 
an  extreme  significance.  It  need  mean  nothing  more  than  men 
who,  though  bound  by  their  position  to  uphold  th eparuchia  Patricii , 
have  been  untrue  to  it — who,  instead  of  supporting,  have  joined 
its  enemies  in  injuring  it.  It  may  refer  to  communities  founded,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  founded,  by  Patrick,  which  repudiated  the  claims 
of  the  Armagh  church  and  maintained  their  own  independence. 

As  a special  reason  for  disfavour  shown  towards  the  familia 
Patricii  Tirechan  assigns  non  licet  iurare  contra  earn  et  super  eum 
et  de  eo,  et  non  lignum  licet  contra  eum  mitti  quia  ipsius  sunt  omnia 
primitiuae  aeclessiae  Hiberniae .81  ‘ It  is  not  lawful  that  wood  shall 

be  set  against  him.’  Another  passage  in  the  memoir  gives  a clue 
to  the  meaning,  though  it  does  not  furnish  an  explanation,  of  the 
curious  phrase.  It  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  dispute  of  two 
men  at  Drummut  Cerrigi,  who  wished  to  divide  their  father’s 
inheritance.  We  are  told  4 that  the  wood  of  contention  was  set.’ 82 
The  phrase  may  signify  that  the  claimants  fought  in  a wooden 
enclosure.  But  we  may  infer  that  to  4 set  wood  against  ’ Patrick 
meant  to  claim  his  inheritance.  Claims  on  the  church  lands 
belonging  to  communities  founded  by  Patrick  might  conceivably 
be  made  by  the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  who  had  originally  granted 
the  lands.  Claims  might  also  be  put  forward  by  co-arbs  of  other 
founders.  Tirechan  notes  elsewhere  an  instance  of  monastic 

79  By  Windisch ; see  Trip.  p.  312,  n.  1. 

80  Even  this  may  not  be  the  full  explanation.  It  may  be  thought  that,  if  this  was 
all,  a plainer  word,  such  as  ‘ archilatrones,’  would  have  served  the  writer’s  purpose, 
and  that  his  far-sought  choice  of  ‘ archicloci  ’ must  have  been  made  to  give  some 
more  definite  point  to  his  allusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  one  ‘ ard-ri  ’ of  Ireland 
to  whose  name  ‘ archiclocus  ’ might  be  intended  to  allude  reigned  in  the  days  of 
Tirechan.  This  was  Cellach  (of  the  line  of  the  northern  Hui  Neill),  whose  date  is 
given  as  a.d.  643-658  (see  Ann.  TJlt. ; an  alternative  obituary  date  is  given  under 
a.d.  664).  Is  it  possible  that  the  word  was  specially  selected  to  suggest  Cellach’s 
name,  and  to  brand  him  as  a violater  of  St.  Patrick’s  rights  ? 

81  Trip.  p.  312h_i7. 

82  Ibid.  p.  320io,  ‘ lignum  contensionis.’  It  should  be  recognised  that  the  clause 
* quod  defunctum  ’ [‘  definitum,’  Stokes]  ‘ est  in  terra  more  campi  ’ is  a gloss  on  ‘ caam,’ 
with  the  etymological  suggestion  that  ‘ caam  ’ is  connected  with  ‘ campus.’ 
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aggression.  He  mentions  that  the  familia  Clono,  which  means 
Clonmacnois,  ‘ holds  many  places  of  Patrick  by  violence.’  83  He 
records  how  different  monastic  communities  disputed  over  the 
bones  of  Assicus,  who  was  really  a ‘ monk  of  Patrick.’ 84 

The  situation  then,  though  the  details  are  hidden,  is  clear 
enough  in  its  general  aspect  for  our  present  purpose.  In  the  days 
of  Tirechan  there  was  active  antagonism  to  the  paruchia  Patricii, 
and  antagonism  apparently  from  several  quarters.  The  kings  of 
Ireland  seem  to  have  looked  with  little  favour  on  the  pretensions 
of  Armagh.  Perhaps  they  conceived  that  those  pretensions,  if  fully 
successful,  would  lead  to  the  growth  of  an  ecclesiastical  state 
dangerous  to  the  secular  power.  It  may  have  seemed  to  them  a 
wise  policy  to  discountenance  the  idea  of  a paruchia  Patricii  and 
prevent  union  and  organisation  in  the  church.  They  may  have 
thought  that  it  was  more  to  the  interest  of  the  royal  power  that 
the  religious  communities  of  the  kingdom  should  be  independent 
and  isolated.  All  this  is  conjecture.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  struggle,  which  was  doubtless  complicated  by  disputes 
between  clerics  and  laymen  on  such  matters  as  rights  of  sanctuary, 
territorial  boundaries,  dues.  We  must  be  content  to  recognise  that 
the  paruchia  Patricii  had  to  contend  with  hostile  forces,  with  the 
policy  of  the  secular  power,  with  the  aversion  of  many  communities 
for  any  form  of  subordination  or  dependence,  and  with  the  coun- 
ter-claims of  other  monastic  communities. 

11.  Tirechan  was  deeply  interested  in  upholding  and  consoli- 
dating the  paruchia  Patricii.  And  the  important  point  to  observe  is 
that  not  only  is  the  special  passage,  in  which  he  signalises  this  in  so 
many  words,  an  evidence  of  his  solicitous  interest  in  the  question, 
but  that  his  whole  book  is  a practical  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
claims  of  Armagh.  It  is  virtually  a list  of  the  churches  which 
claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  Patrick.  If  it  had  been  completed 
it  would  have  exhibited  the  full  extent  of  the  paruchia  Patricii. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  incidents,  whether  legendary  or 
not,  with  which  Tirechan  has  enlivened  his  narrative  of  Patrick’s 
foundations  do  not  detract  from  the  businesslike  character  of  his 
work.  On  the  contrary  these  anecdotes  would  rather  have  seemed 
to  Tirechan  and  to  his  contemporaries  circumstantial  proofs  of  the 
saint’s  visits  to  the  places  with  which  they  were  associated. 

We  need  have  no  hesitation,  I think,  in  going  a step  further 
and  saying  that  Tirechan  meant  his  book  to  be  what  it  is,  and 

83  Trip . p.  31427- 

84  ‘ Sed  contenderunt  eum  familia  Columbae  cille  et  familia  Airdd  sratha,’  ibid. 
p.  3147.  The  quarrels  of  religious  societies  are  illustrated  by  that  between  Durrow 
and  Clonmacnois,  which  led  to  a battle,  a.d.  764  (see  Ann.  Ult.  sub  a. ; Todd,  op.  cit. 
p.  158),  and  that  between  Clonmacnois  and  Birr  (Biror)  in  a.d.  760  (Ann.  TJlt.  ad  a.) 
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composed  it  in  the  interests  of  the  paruchia  Patricii.  He  was  not 
a hagiographer,  like  Cogitosus  and  Muirchu,  from  whose  Lives  his 
work  totally  differs  in  character,  but  rather  a practical  churchman, 
writing  a historical  work  with  the  special  design  of  supporting  a 
practical  interest. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  find  in  Tirechan  no  reference  to  the 
Roman  controversy  which  agitated  the  Celtic  church  during  his  life- 
time. The  churches  of  southern  Ireland  had  adopted  the  Paschal 
reckoning  of  the  ‘ universal  church } in  the  thirties  of  the  seventh 
century ; northern  Ireland 85  did  not  yield  till  the  very  end  of  the 
same  century.  This  accentuated  the  division  between  north  and 
south  during  the  intervening  sixty  years ; and  the  situation  may  have 
seemed  favourable  for  tightening  the  bonds  connecting  the  Patrician 
churches  which  still  held  to  the  old  usage.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  seem  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  submission  of 
697  a.d.  (or  whatever  the  date  was)  by  overtures  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  This  is  suggested  by  the  notice  that  Bishop  Aed  of  Sleibte 
visited  Armagh  before  688  a.d.  and  4 offered  his  kin  and  his  church 
to  Patrick  for  ever.’ 86  The  influence  of  this  connexion  may  per- 
haps be  detected  in  the  work  of  Muirchu. 

12.  We  have  now  reached  the  solution  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  started.  We  have  found  a motive  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  induce  Tirechan  to  undertake  the  task  of  collecting  the 
scattered  material  which  he  embodied  in  his  work — a task  involving 
considerable  travel  and  labour.  It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a 
task  should  have  been  undertaken  ‘ platonically  ’ by  a hagiographer  ; 
its  accomplishment  becomes  comprehensible  when  we  see  that  there 
was  a practical  object  in  view.  We  can  now  assert  with  confidence 
what  before  we  provisionally  assumed,  that  Tirechan  did  not  tran- 
scribe his  narrative  of  St.  Patrick’s  journey  from  older  documents  ; 
for  if  older  documents,  in  which  all  these  acts  were  set  down,  had 
existed  they  would  have  possessed  an  authority  to  which  Tirechan 
would  have  eagerly  appealed.  It  would  have  been  in  the  interest 
of  his  cause  to  name  them,  and  he  could  not  have  omitted  to  do  so. 

Tirechan  then  collected  the  material  himself.  There  is  an 
alternative  possibility— for  the  criticism  of  his  work  it  would  make 
little  difference — that  some  one  else  gathered  the  information  and 
Tirechan  cast  it  into  the  form  of  a book.  This,  however,  would  be 
a useless  hypothesis,  suggested  by  no  evidence,  whereas  there  is 
evidence  which  supports  the  most  natural  and  simple  supposition 
that  Tirechan  went  about  and  collected  his  material  for  himself. 
Besides  his  visit  to  Armagh,  already  mentioned,87  we  know  that  he 

85  Except  the  Columban  communities. 

8«  Trip.  p.  34623  ( = ‘ Cod.  Arm.’  f.  18  r B).  Seg6ne,  then  abbot,  died  in  a.d.  688. 
(Ann.  Ult.  ad  a.)  87  Above,  § 4 ; Trip . p.  31327. 
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visited  Alofind.88  We  know  that  he  visited  the  great  church  of 
Saeoli,  on  the  banks  of  a Galway  lake.89  He  saw  inscribed  stones  in 
Selce.90  It  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  he  had  also  seen  the 
Basilica  Sanctorum,  or  Baslick — to  the  west  of  Selce — from  the 
words  ‘ ignoro  nisi  union  [ locuni]  in  quo  est  bassilica  sanctorum.’  91 
These  incidental  intimations  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
Tirechan  himself  visited  the  various  places  in  which  Patrick  was 
said  to  have  planted  religious  foundations,  and  set  down  all  that 
he  could  learn  from  the  seniors  of  the  communities.  His  work 
shows  that  he  pursued  his  investigation  very  thoroughly  for 
Connaught ; it  was  in  north  Connaught,  as  we  saw,  that  his  own 
place  seems  to  have  been  situated.  He  had  also  done  the  same  for 
Meath,  though  not  completely,  and  if  he  had  finished  his  work  he 
would  have  had  more  to  do  for  Ulster,  and  something  for  Leinster, 
which  are  only  slightly  touched.  We  are  now  in  a position  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  that  Tirechan’s 
memoir  is  an  unfinished  work.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  being 
what  it  is,  it  should  have  been  wound  up,  as  complete,  without  a 
word  about  the  foundation  of  Armagh  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ath-Truimm  and  other  important  places. 

Of  the  information  thus  locally  collected  by  Tirechan  the 
greater  part  probably  came  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  We 
have  already  dealt  (in  § 5)  with  those  passages  which  could  be 
referred  on  tangible  evidence  to  written  sources.  Excepting  these, 
there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  passages  which  might  be  singled 
out  as  heterogeneous  and  presuming  sources  in  writing.  I refer  to 
the  list  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  exorcists  ; 92  and  to  the 
story  of  the  two  daughters  of  King  Loegaire  at  Cruachan.93  As  to 
the  former,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  not 
compiled  by  Tirechan  himself  out  of  material  collected  from 
various  sources.94  The  story  of  the  maidens  was  doubtless  preserved 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  grave.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  supposing  that  it  was  Tirechan  who  put  the  tale  in  writing 
for  the  first  time,  taking  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
religious  community  which  had  been  established  near  the  ferta ,95 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  sequel,  which  describes  the  conversion  of 

88  Elphin  (ibid.  p.  313.2s). 

89  Ibid.  p.  313.28-9.  The  Tripartite  Life  (p.  96)  renders  Tirechan’s  words  by 
‘ Domnach  mor  Maigi  Seolai,’  and  the  place  has  been  identified  (by  O’Donovan)  with 
Domnach  Patruig  at  L.  Hackett. 

9°  Trip,  p.  3i9g  Duma  Selce  (Tripart.  Life , p.  106)  was  near  Tulsk,  in  Eos- 
common. 

91  Trip.  p.  31825.  92  Ibid.  pp.  304,  305.  93  Ibid.  pp.  314s0-317. 

94  It  might  be  argued  that  many  of  the  clergy  of  this  list  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  Tirechan’s  memoir ; but  this  argument  cannot  be  pressed,  as  the 
memoir  is  incomplete. 

95  pYi/p.  p.  317i9.  The  text  should  read,  ‘ Et  i[mmolata]  est  ferta  . . . Patricio 
cum  sanctarum  os[sibus]  et  heredibus  eius  post  [eum  in]  saecula  et  aeclessiam 
terrenam  fecit  in  eo  loco.’ 
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the  two  magicians,  an  obscurity  which  almost  looks  as  if  Tirechan 
had  transcribed  from  a document  something  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand.  When  one  magician  had  been  converted  the 
other  said — 

4 Frater  meus  credidit  Patricio  ....  sed  revertam  eum  in  gentilitatem. 
Et  ad  Mathoum  [et]  ad  Patricium  verba  dura  dixit. 

This  is  clearly  the  right  punctuation,  but  Mathoum  is  mysterious. 
The  sense  requires  a proper  name,  designating  some  one  associated 
with  Patricius.  It  may,  therefore,  be  suggested  that  the  true  read- 
ing was  Mathonum.  Mathonus  may  have  been  the  pre-Christian 
name  of  Benignus  since  the  name  of  his  sister  was  Mathona.96  So 
we  find  a brother  and  sister  named  Catneus  and  Catnea.97  The 
magician  might  appropriately  rail  against  Benignus,  who  had 
played  a leading  part  in  the  contest  which  was  fatal  to  Lucetmael. 

18.  We  have  seen  that  Tireclian’s  memoir  has  no  title,  and  that 
the  introductory  words,  which  state  the  authorship,  were  prefixed  by 
his  editor.  We  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  editor  was 
also  responsible  for  the  division  into  two  books ; and  we  might 
support  the  suspicion  by  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  book  ii. 
Tirechan  speaks  of  his  work  as  a single  liber.™  This,  however, 
proves  nothing,  as  liber  is  ambiguous,  and  the  principle  of  the 
division  seems  to  forbid  our  imputing  it  to  the  scribe.  If  the 
subscription  of  book  i.  had  been,  finit  liber  primus  de  Patricii  gestis 
in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill,  and  the  superscription  of  book  ii.  incipit 
liber  ii.  de  Patricii  gestis  in  regionibus  Connacht,  we  might  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  division,  which  roughly  suits  the  incomplete  work, 
was  due  to  the  editor.  But  the  actual  subscription  and  super- 
scription define  the  sphere  not  of  Patrick’s  but  of  the  author’s 
work  : Finit  liber  primus  in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill  peractus ; 
incipit  ii.  in  regionibus  Connacht  peractus.  At  one  time  I suspected 
that  by  a grammatical  looseness  peractus  might  be  intended  to 
express  de  rebus  peractis.  But  that  would  be  a daring  and 
gratuitous  assumption,  which  we  should  have  no  right  to  make, 
unless  there  were  strong  special  reasons  to  demand  it.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  results  of  this  investigation  justify  us  in  taking  the 
words  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  meaning.  The  first  book 
was  compiled  in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill ; the  second  was  composed 
in  Connaught.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  conclusion  that 
Tirechan  gathered  his  material  on  the  spot ; and  such  a division  of 
his  work  must  have  been  signalised  by  the  author  himself. 

14.  The  expression  in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill  is  ambiguous. 

96  ‘ Mathonam  5 occurred  to  me  first,  but  Tireclian’s  narrative  does  not  suggest  that 
Mathona  was  with  Patrick  at  Clebach  (cp.  p.  314le),  and  the  corruption  is  not  so  likely. 

97  Trip.  p.  3073i.  98  Ibid.  pp.  31126,  31219. 
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Strictly  it  should  mean  Meath  and  the  greater  part  of  Ulaidh — the 
regions  of  both  the  southern  and  the  northern  Hui  Neill — but  here 
we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  refers  specially  to  the 
kingdom  of  Meath,  inasmuch  as  the  material  which  the  book  con- 
tains relates  entirely  to  Meath  and  was  collected  there.  If  Tirechan 
had  finished  his  work  he  would  have  had  more  to  say  about 
Patrick’s  activity  in  Ulster,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  marked  out 
a liber  tertius.  In  any  case  the  unfinished  state  of  the  work  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  last  two  pages  are  concerned  with  acts 
of  Patrick  in  Ulster,  Meath,"  Leinster,100  and  Munster.101  There  is 
indeed  no  objection  to  supposing  that  these  paragraphs  were 
composed  in  Connaught,  at  the  author’s  headquarters.  But  he 
must  certainly  have  contemplated,  as  I have  already  insisted,  a 
fuller  account  of  the  saint’s  work  in  Ulster. 

Apart  from  the  abrupt  termination  the  incompleteness  of  this 
last  portion  of  the  work  is  pressed  upon  us  in  another  way.  We 
are  told  that  Patrick  relicta  Machia  uenit  in  Mangdornu.102  Patrick 
‘ left  Machia,’  or  Armagh ; and  the  continuousness  of  Tirechan’s 
narrative  from  Patrick’s  arrival  in  Ireland  shows  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  visited  the  place.  Not  a word  is  said  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Armagh  church,  not  a word  of  Daire.  The  following 
words,  ordinauit  Victoricum  Machinensem  episcopum,  mean  ‘ he 
ordained  Yictoricus  bishop  of  Domnach  Maigen  ; 103  Machinensem 
is  a mistake  for  Maginensem,  due  to  the  preceding  Machia. 

15.  It  may  be  matter  for  a moment’s  speculation  whether 
Tirechan  undertook  the  investigations  which  led  to  the  composition 
of  his  memoir  at  the  express  instance  of  a co-arb  of  Armagh.  It  is 
at  all  events  to  be  noted  that  subsequently  some  of  the  co-arbs  took 
pains  to  supplement  his  incomplete  work,  and  to  gather  information 
of  the  same  kind  concerning  other  Patrician  foundations  which  he 
had  omitted.  These  disjointed  supplementary  notices,  including 
a very  full  account  of  the  founding  of  Trim,  were  transcribed  by 
Ferdomnach  into  the  Armagh  MS. ; and  the  scribe’s  obscure  Latin 
intimates  that  they  were  collected  curiossitate  heredum,104,  through  the 
politic  curiosity  of  the  co-arbs.  Some  of  these  notices  are  in  Irish, 
or  in  a mixture  of  Latin  and  Irish ; and  we  may  conjecture  that 
Tirechan  himself  made  notes,  just  like  these,  in  the  places  which  he 

99  Trip.  p.  33026-29-  100  Ibid.  pp.  33030-3317. 

101  Ibid.  p.  3318, 9.  The  observation  of  Zimmer  ( Keltische  Kirche,  p.  21039), 
‘Ebenso  haben  wir  in  den  Noten  Tirechans  den  Versuch,  Patricks  Thatigkeit  in 
Nordirland  (Connacht,  Ulster,  Meath)  ausfiihrlich  zu  schildern,  und  nur  ein  Satz 
meldet  dass  er  anch  nach  Munster  kam,’  is  not  precise,  for  he  omits  to  mention  the 
visit  to  Leinster  (see  last  note) ; and,  as  I have  shown,  he  has  not  described 
‘ ausfiihrlich  ’ Patrick’s  activity  in  Ulster  (or  probably  in  Meath)  as  it  was  known  to 
him.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  I have  sought  to  prove,  that  Tirechan’s  work  is  incom- 
plete, Zimmer’s  remark  loses  its  point. 

102  Trip.  p.  33021.  103  Cp.  Tripartite  Life , p.  182.  104  Trip.  p.  335a. 
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visited,  and  afterwards  worked  them  up  into  his  continuous  narrative 
in  Latin. 

16.  It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  paper  that  Tirechan’s 
memoir  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  work  of  an  alumnus  of  Bishop 
Ultan,  and  therefore  composed  in  the  seventh  century.  Its 
genuineness,  however,  was  questioned  by  Professor  Zimmer  ten 
years  ago,105  and  his  strongest  argument  was  the  passage  (beginning, 
Tertio  decimo  anno  Teothosii)  106  recording  that  Patrick  was  sent  by 
Celestine.  This  argument  is  no  longer  valid,  as  I have  shown 
above  that  the  passage  in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
memoir  of  Tirechan.  Professor  Zimmer  has,  indeed,  in  the  mean- 
time changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Patrician 
documents  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Armagh.’  He  now  admits  the  genuineness 
of  the  ‘Confession,’  which  he  denied  in  1891, 107  and  he  accepts 
Tirechan’s  memoir  as  a work  of  Ultan’s  pupil,  though  he  regards 
it  as  having  been  augmented  by  mancherlei  Zusdtze  und  Erweite- 
rungen  between  the  date  of  its  composition  and  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.108 

That  the  text  of  Tirechan  has  suffered  interpolation  is  quite 
possible.  There  is,  in  particular,  one  obscure  passage  which 
Zimmer  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work,  but 
which  now  he  would  regard  as  a Zusatz.  It  occurs  in  the  story  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  corpse  in  Dichuil.  The  dead  man  whom 
Patrick  has  raised  says — 

Ego  sum  macc  maicc  Cais  maic  Glais  qui  fui  subulcus  rig  Lugir  rig 
Hirotae.  Iugulavit  me  fian  maicc  maicc  Con  in  regno  Coirpri  Niothfer 
anno  . c . usque  hodie.109 

In  the  brilliant  article  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Fianna 
are  really  the  vikings  translated  into  the  third  century  a.d.,  and 
that  the  prototype  of  the  legendary  Finn  was  a Scandinavian  chief 
of  the  ninth  century,  Zimmer  treats  this  passage  and  concludes 
that  fian , along  with  the  reference  to  a king  of  Hirota  or  Norway, 
stamps  it  as  having  been  composed  after  795  a.d.  as  the  higher 
limit.110  Now,  though  Zimmer’s  general  theory  may  have  much 
truth  in  it,  his  philological  explanation  of  the  words  fian  and 
fiann  is  highly  problematical ; and,  until  he  has  demonstrated  that 
fian  is  not  a Gaelic  word,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  passage 

105  ‘Keltische  Beitrage,’  iii.  77,  79,  in  Zft.  f.  deutsches  Altertum,  xxxv.  1891. 

i°6  Trip.  p.  33219..28,  107  Loc.  cit.  p.  79,  note. 

108  Keltische  Kirche,  p.  23733  sqq.  As  Zimmer  now  identifies  Patrick  with 
Palladius  he  admits  his  ordination  by  Celestine. 

109  Trip.  p.  32434.  See  the  Sanas  Cormaic,  p.  29,  ed.  Stokes,  s.v.  ‘ mogheime.’  In 
the  version  of  the  story  in  the  Tripartite  Life  (p.  12224)  the  swineherd  is  called  ‘ Cass  ’ 
instead  of  the  ‘ grandson  of  Cass.’  Probably  this  is  simply  an  error. 

110  ‘ Keltische  Beitrage,’  loc.  cit.  p.  53,  note,  p.  77,  note.  Hiruath  ( = Horotaland, 
on  the  Hardanger-fjord)  was  the  old  Irish  name  for  Norway  (Todd,  War  of  the  Gaedhill 
with  the  Gaill , p.  xxxiv,  note;  cp.  Zimmer,  Z.f.  d.  A.  xxxii.  205). 
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under  consideration  must  necessarily  date  from  the  ninth  century. 
Moreover  there  is  a chronological  difficulty.  Can  we  esteem  it 
probable  that  within  a generation  from  the  first  viking  settlements 
— before  846  a.d.,111  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  place  any  part 
of  the  manuscript  written  by  Ferdomnach — the  vikings  were 
already  brought  into  connexion  by  popular  imagination  with  heroes 
of  the  Cuchullin  cycle?  Cairbre  Niafer,  son  of  Eoss  Euad, 
belonged  to  that  cycle ; he  was  slain  by  Cuchullin,  and  his  son  Ere 
cut  off  Cuchullin’s  head.112  So  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes 
there  is  no  real  proof  of  an  interpolation — even  if  a Norwegian  king 
is  mentioned.113 

It  is  this  apparent  mention  of  a Scandinavian  king  that  lends 
to  Zimmer’s  view  a superficial  plausibility.  But  that  there  was 
in  fact  any  reference  to  Scandinavia  in  this  passage  I could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe.  Mr.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  to  whom  I went  with  my 
difficulty,  discovered  the  true  solution  in  one  of  the  ‘ Dindsenchas,’ 
in  which  Hiruait,  or  Hirot,  occurs,  designating  not  Scandinavia,  but 
part  of  South  Connaught.  The  context  sets  the  meaning  beyond  all 
doubt.114  This  meaning  of  Hirot  being  established,  it  is  evident 
that  Lugair  in  our  passage  was  an  under -king  in  Connaught  and 

111  Zimmer  {ibid.  pp.  94-5)  suggests  that  Forannan,  the  co-arb  of  Armagh,  who, 
driven  out  by  Turgeis,  spent  some  years  in  Munster  (before  his  return  to  Armagh  in 
a.d.  846),  heard  there  of  the  Fena  of  Fid  Mor  (who  are  mentioned  in  a brief  sentence, 
Trip.  p.  34226),  and  infers  that  ‘ Cod.  Arm.’  f.  162  B-18  v B was  written  after  a.d.  841. 
Zimmer  has  also  suggested  that  Lugair,  king  of  Hirota,  should  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  a certain  Lugair,  son  of  Lugaid,  who  called  in  the  Fomori ; see  ‘ Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,’  a.m.  4169  (b.c.  1023).  He  showed  that  the  vikings  of  the  ninth 
century  were  made  into  Fom5ri  ( Z.f . d.  A.  xxxii.  242),  and  alleges  this  fact  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  view  of  the  passage  in  Tirechan.  The  argument  is  far-fetched. 

112  See  ‘ Annals  of  Tigernach,’  ed.  Stokes,  in  Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  1895,  p.  405  (cp.  p.  407) ; 
the  A tract,  ed.  by  MacCarthy  from  the  ‘ Book  of  Ballymote,’  in  Codex  Pal.-Vat.  830, 
p.  286,  and  the  B tract,  ibid.  p.  304,  for  the  received  chronology  of  Cairpre’s  reign. 
Scandinavian  allies  of  the  Ultonians  are  mentioned  in  the  Cath  Ruis  na  Righ  for 
Bdinn  (ed.  Hogan,  p.  10  sgq.)  This  is  a genuine  instance  of  viking  influence. 

113  Zimmer  has  shown  {Z.  f.  d.  A.  xxxii.  230  sg.)  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Irish  with  Scandinavia  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ; it  was 
probably  much  older. 

114  Stokes,  ‘ The  Rennes  Dindsenchas,’  in  Rev.  Celt.  1894  p.  301 : ‘Bladma,  son  of 
Cu,  son  of  Cas  Clothmin,  son  of  TJachall,  killed  Bregmael,  the  smith  of  Cuirce,  son  of 
Snithe,  king  of  Iruaith  (rig  Erota).’  This  does  not  enable  us  to  identify  Iruaith. 
The  identification  is  supplied,  as  Mr.  Gwynn  has  shown  me,  in  the  poetical  version 
(‘  Book  of  Leinster,’  192) : 

* Curchi  cendmar  ba  ri  rot 
for  Medraige  is  for  Herot.’ 

Curchi  was  king  over  Medraige  (in  Galway)  and  Herot.  But  the  association  of  Herot 
with  Galway  is  put  beyond  controversy  by  another  verse  of  the  same  poem,  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Leinster,’  but  in  the  Trinity  College  MS.  H 33  and  the 
Stowe  MS.  B 22  : 

‘ 6 ath  cliath  in  Herat  uill 
cosin  n dth  cliath  i Cualaind  ’ — 

that  is,  from  Ath-cliath,  in  Herot  ( = Galway)  to  Ath-cliath  in  Cualand  ( = Dublin).  It 
is  a curious  coincidence  that  in  this  story  Blad  mac  Con  mic  Cais  is  the  hero,  and 
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had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Norway  or  the  vikings.  The 
geographical  position  of  Hirot  (whatever  its  limits  were,  and  what- 
ever relation  it  bore  to  Medraige)  suits  the  story  ; for  the  sepulchre 
of  the  grandson  of  Cas  was  in  the  country  of  Macc  Erce,  in 
regionibus  Maicc  Hercae,  in  east  Roscommon.115 

The  passage  presents  another  difficulty — namely,  the  note  of  time 
volunteered  by  the  grandson  of  Cas  as  to  his  death  : anno  . c . usque 
hodie,  ‘ a hundred  years  ago.’  This  would  place  the  reign  of 
Cairbre  Niafer  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  But  in  the 
legendary  chronology  of  later  days  Cairbre  and  Cuchullin  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  We  should  therefore  have  to  infer 
that  in  the  time  of  Tirechan  the  figures  of  Cairbre  and  the  contem- 
porary heroes  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  their  final  chronological 
setting.  This  supposition  might  protect  the  reading  anno  c,  if  it 
were  merely  a question  of  the  dating  of  Cairbre  Niafer.  But  more 
than  the  problematical  date  of  this  mythico-historical  person  is 
involved.  It  is  a question  of  the  fourth-century  kings  of  Ireland. 
There  cannot  be  much  serious  doubt  that  the  names  of  the  high 
kings  of  the  fourth  century  are  correctly  preserved,  and  were 
perfectly  well  known  in  the  seventh  century ; so  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  Cairbre  Niafer  as  king  of 
Ireland  a hundred  years  before  Patrick.  We  may  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  numeral  is  corrupt.  It  also  occurs  to  one  that 
there  is  a curious  incongruity  in  representing  the  man  just  risen 
from  the  tomb  as  knowing  how  many  years  he  had  lain  under 
earth.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  words  anno  f c usque  hodie 
were  not  intended  to  be  part  of  the  speech  of  the  swineherd,116  but 
were  added  (in  the  margin,  perhaps)  by  the  author,  to  define  the 
date  of  Cairbre — hodie  meaning  not  St.  Patrick’s  lifetime  but  his 
own.  Such  an  emendation  as  del  would  suit  the  vulgar  chronology 
but  would  not  carry  any  conviction.  Until  the  mythico-historical 
annals  of  pre-Christian  Ireland  have  been  critically  sifted  the  question 
can  hardly  be  treated. 

that  in  the  passage  of  Tirechan  we  have  to  do  with  a grandson  of  another  Cas  and  with 
a mac  Con ; further,  that  Bregmael,  whom  Blad  slew,  was  a herd  (‘  buacoill  ’)  of  the 
smith  of  King  Cuirche. 

115  This  country  was  once  designated  by  a name  which  seems  afterwards  to  have 
fallen  entirely  out  of  use — Tir  Brotha.  It  is  preserved  in  a legend  (recorded 
in  the  Tripartite  Life , p.  9414_27)  to  the  effect  that  Patrick  found  a mass  of  gold 
(‘  bruthnoir  ’),  and  gave  it  to  the  wizard  Hono  as  a price  for  the  land ; hence  the  land 
was  called  the  land  of  the  mass  (‘  tir  in  brotha  ’).  The  motive  of  the  story  is  clearly 
etymological,  to  account  for  the  old  name  of  the  region  which  it  presupposes — Bruaith 
or  Broth.  The  relative  antiquity  of  the  legend  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  the  Armagh 
MS.,  among  those  brief  jottings  which  indicate  events  connected  with  Patrick’s 
work.  There  we  find  the  entry  (ibid.  p.  348i9)  ‘ b.  genus  maicc  Eire,’  which  indicates 
this  story:  ‘ b.’  stands  for  ‘ bruth,’  and  ‘genus  maicc  Eire’  corresponds  to  ‘cenel 
maicc  Erce  ’ in  the  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 

116  As  they  are  translated  in  Trip.  Life,  pt.  ii.  p.  122,  ‘ Isin  cetmad  bliadain  atau 
cosindin.’ 
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There  is  no  evidence,  that  does  not  assume  the  unproven, 
to  convict  this  passage  as  an  interpolation  ; nor  can  I find  any 
other  passages  which  invite  suspicion,  except  on  the  ground  of 
some  a priori  theory.  But  I must  refer  to  Zimmer’s  comment  on 
the  passage  concerning  the  sepulture  of  Patrick  in  fol.  15  verso  of 
the  Armagh  MS.  Supposing  this  to  be  part  of  Tirechan’s  memoir 
he  says,  ‘ Tirechan  testifies  that  the  tomb  of  Patrick  was  not 
known  in  the  seventh  century,’  and  logically  infers  that  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  discovery  of  the  grave  at  Saul  by  Columba 
(Spiritu  Sancto  instigante)  is  a later  Zusatz.117  The  man  who  wrote 
ubi  sunt  ossa  eius  nemo  novit  could  not  have  immediately  proceeded 
to  describe  the  identification  of  the  tomb.  Only  the  inference 
must  now  be  stated  in  another  form — namely,  that  the  paragraph 
In  quatuor — novit 118  and  the  next  paragraph  119  are  from  two 
different  sources,  neither  having  anything  to  do  with  Tirechan. 

17.  We  have  reached  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  Tirechan’s 
memoir  represents,  as  to  its  scope,  motive,  and  sources.  We  have 
discovered  nothing  which  would  force  us  to  conclude  that  the 
document  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  work  of  a writer  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  criticism  of  the  particular  statements  which 
he  wrote  down,  the  discussion  of  their  credibility  as  objective 
history,  cannot  be  undertaken  without  a preliminary  investigation 
like  that  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  paper.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  enter  upon  such  a detailed  discussion  here,  but  there 
is  a general  observation  which  it  is  important  to  make. 

Tirechan’s  descriptions  of  the  acts  of  Patrick  at  the  places 
which  he  visited  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  Patrick’s  route.  This  will  be  clear  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  his  information.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  an 
ecclesiastical  community  might  correctly  preserve  in  its  memory 
not  only  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Patrick,  but  also  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  foundation,  through  a period  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  But  it  is  a different  thing  to  suppose  that  at  each  place 
which  Patrick  visited  Tirechan  could  have  discovered  what  had 
been  the  previous  stage  of  his  journey  and  what  would  be  the  next 
stage.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  accurate  or  certain  know- 
ledge of  Patrick’s  route  could  have  been  preserved  except  by  means 
of  a diary  composed  by  Patrick  himself  or  by  one  of  his  companions. 
And  the  hypothesis  that  any  such  document  existed  is,  for  reasons 
already  urged,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A document  of  such 
transcendent  authority  and  import  for  the  claims  of  Patrick’s 
co-arbs,  had  it  existed  in  the  seventh  century,  could  not  have 
escaped  mention.  Tirechan  would  not  have  failed  to  appeal  to  it 
and  indicate  that  he  was  following  its  statements.  We  must,  there- 
fore, regard  the  order  of  Patrick’s  acts,  and  the  route  along  which 

117  Keltische  Kirche,  p.  20857.  118  Trip.  p.  332i_7  119  Ibid.  p.  3328_i8. 
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Tirechan  conducts  him,  as  largely  Tirechan’s  own  reconstruction, 
enabling  him  to  use  the  narrative  form.  We  can  have  no  certitude 
that  the  foundations  of  churches  were  made  in  the  order  of  his 
record,  or  that  they  were  made  in  the  course  of  a single  circular 
journey.  St.  Patrick  himself  speaks — and  his  words  are  important 
— of  frequent  visits  to  various  regions  ; 120  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
all  his  establishments  in  any  region  were  not  accomplished  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit.  Tirechan  indeed  apprehended  this  to  some 
extent.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  he  has  Patrick  in  the  district 
of  Calrige  121  he  says  nothing  of  his  work  there  or  of  the  grant  of 
land  which  he  obtained  from  Caichan.122  If  he  had  continued  his 
memoir  he  might  have  introduced  this  incident  at  some  later 
stage,  and  we  might  have  heard  more  of  Druim  Lias.123  Again, 
he  takes  Patrick  through  Armagh,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  fact 
that  Armagh  church  was  founded  at  a far  later  stage  of  Patrick’s 
career  was,  we  must  suppose,  so  well  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  introduce  it  here. 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  in  the  account  of  the  foundations 
in  Meath  Trim  is  ignored.  Now  Trim  was  peculiarly  important 
for  Tirechan’s  purpose,  because  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
Patrick  was  not  the  sole  * grantee,’  and  consequently  there  was 
special  danger  of  separation  from  the  paruchia  Patricii  and  of 
disputes  between  rival  heirs.  According  to  the  story  preserved 
through  the  ‘ curiosity  ’ of  the  heads  of  the  Armagh  church  Trim 
was  founded  on  the  very  morrow,  so  to  speak,  of  Patrick’s  arrival 
in  Ireland.124  That  it  was  founded  at  an  early  period  of  his 
mission  125  may  well  be  true.  But  the  interesting  story,  though 
based  on  fact,  is  suspicious  in  regard  to  some  of  its  circumstances, 
and  from  Tirechan’s  remarkable  silence  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
infer  that  he  had  different  information,  according  to  which  the 
religious  establishment  of  Trim  did  not  follow  quite  so  quickly 
upon  the  landing  of  Patrick  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
noticed  by  him,  if  he  had  finished  his  memoir,  at  a later  stage. 

But,  with  certain  exceptions,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  order  of  Patrick’s  foundations 
was  preserved  in  the  seventh  century.  On  the  other  hand  we 
may  acknowledge  that,  as  a general  rule,  it  was  not  only  possible 
but  highly  probable  that  the  founder  should  be  remembered,  and 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  correctly  handed  down, 
often,  of  course,  augmented  by  legend.  As  the  rights  of  a com- 
munity depended  upon  the  original  grant  to  its  founder  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  he  should  be  forgotten.  J.  B.  Bury. 

120  Trip.  p.  37232  (‘  Confession  ’),  ‘ omnes  regiones  quas  [sic  corrigendum ] ego 
frequentius  uisitabam.’ 

“l  Ibid.  p.  3283.  122  Ibid.  p.  338x  sgq. 

123  Ibid.  p.  33816;  cp.  Trip.  Life , p.  144.  121  Trip.  p.  3347  sgq. 

125  Twenty-five  years  before  the  foundation  of  Armagh  (ibid.  p.  33510,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  notice  in  Ann.  Ult.  sub  a.  444). 
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Supplementary  Notes  on  Tirechdn  s Memoir  of 
St.  Patrick. 

I. 

In  my  paper  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review 1 I made 
considerable  use  of  the  Irish  Annals  in  dealing  with  a passage 
in  Tirechan.  I hope  on  a subsequent  occasion  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  authenticity  of  those  Annals  for  the  fifth 
century  a.d*.,  but  here  I wish  to  point  out,  what  I think  has  not 
been  noticed,  that  the  early  entries  in  the  breviarium  ‘ do  flaithe- 
saib  ocus  amseraib  Herenn  iarcreitim,’  contained  in  the  * Book  of 
Leinster  ’ (inc.  f.  12  v°  A),  depend  on  the  tradition  of  the  Annals, 
and  are  in  general  agreement  chronologically  with  the  entries  in 
the  ‘ Annals  of  Ulster.’  Extracts  from  this  document  are  given  in 
Todd’s  ‘ St.  Patrick  ’ (pp.  184-8),  but  it  has  been  printed  in  full 
with  a translation  by  Dr.  Stokes  (‘  Tripartite,’  vol.  ii.  p.  512  sqq.) 
But  as  the  chronological  harmony  with  the  Annals  is  not  exhibited 
in  this  edition  by  those  dates  which  the  editor  has  supplied,  and 
as  there  are  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  text,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  print  here  a small  portion  of  the  document,  as  far  as  a.d. 
526,  adding  the  dates  and  some  explanations.  I give  the  original 
Latin,  and  substitute  English  for  Irish  : — 

iiii  m ccclxxxiiii.  Loegaire  macc  Neill  xxx  annos  regnum  Hiberniae 
post  adventum  Patricii  tenuit.  [The  marginal  number  refers  to  adventum 
Patricii,  and  represents  a.d.  488,  on  the  Bedan  era  3952.] 

[a.d.  447.]  Ard  macha  fuudata  est  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a]. 

[a.d.  447.]  Secundinus  et  [a.d.  457]  Senex  Patricius  quieverunt  [see 
1 Ann.  Ult.’  ad  annos], 

cccclxiii.  Loegaire  fell  beside  Cass,  &c.  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.  462.] 

cccclxxxiii.  Ailill  Molt  son  of  Dathi  (reigned)  twenty  years,  till  he 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Ocha,  by  the  hands  of  Muredach  son  of  Ere,  and 

1 I may  take  the  opportunity  to  correct  a misstatement  on  p.  30,  n.  114,  of  that 
article.  It  is  wrongly  asserted  there  that  the  verses  6 dth  cliath  in  Herut,  &c.,  do  not 
appear  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Leinster.’  What  I should  have  said  was  that  the  description  of 
Bregmael  as  a herd  is  wanting  in  that  MS.  The  error  was  due  to  a clumsy  reference 
in  my  rough  copy. 
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Fergus  Cerbel  son  of  Conall  Cremthainne,  and  Fiachra  Lond  son  of 
Caelbad,  and  Crimthann  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Laigin.  [The  marginal 
a.d.  (which  is  quite  distinct  except  the  first  c,  which  is  faint)  refers  to  the 
words  cotorchair  icath  Ocha,  and  gives  the  date  of  Ailill’s  death  as 
a.d.  488  : see  the  alternative  dating  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  entered  in  the 
* Ultonian  Annals  ’ under  that  year.] 

[a.d.  466.]  Eogan  Macc  Neil  moritur  [‘Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.]. 

[a.d.  467.]  Quies  Benigni  f ff  episcopi  [sancti  Bolls  ed. ; possibly 
secundi.  ‘ Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.\ 

[a.d.  480.]  Death  of  Conall  Cremthainne  son  of  Niall  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’ 
ad  a.]. 

[a.d.  482.]  Quies  Iarlathi  tertii  episcopi  [‘Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.]. 

[a.d.  482.]  Bellum  Ocha  in  quo  cecidit  Ailill  M(olt).  [The  m after 
Ailili  is  quite  clear  in  the  manuscript,  though  not  in  the  facsimile.  As  the 
latter  entry  is  identical  with  that  in  ‘ Ann.  Ult.’  sub  a.  482  I have  attached 
this  date,  whereas  the  dated  notice  above  of  the  same  event  is  in  Irish 
and  corresponds  to  the  entry  in  ‘ Ann.  Ult.’  sub  a.  483.] 

[a.d.  484  ?]  Lugaid  son  of  Loegaire  (reigned)  25  [xxu  MS.]  (years), 
till  he  fell  in  Achad  Forcha 2 through  a miracle  of  Patrick.  [Cp.  ‘ Annals 
of  Tigernach  ’ ad  ann.  508,  ed.  Stokes,  Bev.  Celt.  xvii.  126. 

[a.d.  ? ] Muridach  Macc  Eogain  moritur. 

[a.d.  490.]  Bellum  Cellosnaid  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.]. 

[a.d.  493.]  Patricius  Scottorum  episcopus  (quievit). 

[a.d.  497.]  Cormac  primus  abbas  (quievit)  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.]. 

[a.d.  500.]  Quies  Ibari  episcopi  [‘Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.]. 
dxxxim.  Murchertach  son  of  Ere  (reigned)  24  (years),  till  he  fell 
into  a jar  of  wine  at  Clettech.  [In  dolio  pleno  vino,  * Ann.  Ult.’  a.d.  534. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Ailill  Molt,  the  marginal  number  is  the  date 
of  the  obit.  The  trace  of  a fourth  unit,  very  indistinct,  may  be  detected 
in  the  manuscript.  This  notice,  and  that  of  Lugaid,  seem  to  imply  the 
dates  a.d.  509  for  Lugaid’s  death  and  a.d.  510  for  Murchertach’s  acces- 
sion.] 

[a.d.  513.]  Dubthach  abb(as)  Aird  Macha  quievit  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.\ 
[a.d.  516.]  Bellum  Dromma  Dergaige  unde  campus  Mide  a Lagni- 
nensibus  ablatus  est  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.\ 

[a.d.  526  ?.]  Dormitatio  sanctae  Brigitae  [cp.  ‘ Ann.  Ult.’  ad  ai\. 

[a.d.  526.]  Ailill  i abbas  Aird  Macha  (quievit)  [‘  Ann.  Ult.’  ad  a.]. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  document,  which  consists 
largely,  though  not  exclusively,  of  obituary  dates,  may  explain  the 
interpolation  of  Secundinus  and  Patricius  senex  into  lists  of  the 
coarbs  of  Patrick,  such  as  that  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Leinster,’  f.  21  v°  G, 
and  the  others  given  by  Todd  (‘  St.  Patrick,’  pp.  173  sqq.)  All  the 
ecclesiastics  whose  deaths  are  entered  down  to  the  year  a.d.  526  were,, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  and  St.  Bridget,  abbots  of  Armagh. 
We  can  therefore  easily  conceive  that  the  compiler  of  a list  of 
coarbs,  working  from  such  a chronological  breviary  as  this,  might 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Secundinus  and 


2 Here  at  the  end  of  a line  there  are  some  letters,  apparently  dmn. 
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Patricius  Senex  were,  like  Benignus  and  Iarlathus,  successors  of 
Patrick  at  Armagh.  The  author  of  the  document  was  guiltless 
of  this  error,  as  his  Iarlathi  tertii  episcopi  testifies. 

II. 

I omitted  to  observe  one  interesting  source  of  which  Tirechan 
probably  availed  himself.  He  saw  inscribed  stones  near  Lake  Selce, 
in  cacuminibus  Selcae,  where  Patrick  and  his  companions  encamped 
et  posuerunt  sibi  stratum  et  sedem  inter  lapides  in  quibus  scripsit 
w anus  sua  literas  quas  hodie  conspeximus  oculis  nostris.  Tirechan 
then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  names  of  ten  clerics  and  two  women 
who  were  with  the  saint.  This  is  the  only  place  where  he  intro- 
duces a list  like  this  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  (apart  from  the 
long  catalogue  of  bishops  and  others  whom  Patrick  ordained  in 
fol.  9 v),  and  the  question  arises,  from  what  source  did  he  elicit 
the  names  of  those  who  happened  to  be  with  Patrick  on  this 
occasion  ? The  question  is  pertinent  and  cannot  be  set  aside, 
because  no  incident  involving  any  of  the  persons  recorded  to  have 
been  present  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sojourn  at  Lake 
Selce,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  oral  tradition  should  have 
preserved  a list  of  persons  who  merely  encamped  on  a certain 
occasion  in  a certain  place.  The  obvious  solution  is  that  Tirechan 
copied  the  names  which  he  gives  from  the  inscribed  stones  which 
he  saw ; the  inscriptions  partly  at  least  consisted  of  these  names. 
The  explanations  and  descriptions  added  to  some  of  them  are 
manifestly  due  to  Tirechan  himself.  We  may  fairly  infer  from 
the  tabular  form  in  which  this  list  appears  in  the  Armagh  MS. 
that  the  names  were  written  in  tabular  form  in  Tirechan’s  original 
manuscript,  in  the  order  in  which  he  found  them  on  the  stones. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  names  of  the  sisters  of  Felartus  were 
not  inscribed  (as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Tirechan  would  have 
copied  them) ; they  may  have  been  described  as  II  sorores  Felarti. 
The  lines  which  concern  them  are  almost  illegible  in  the  manuscript, 
but  the  derived  passage  in  the  4 Tripartite  Life  ’ (p.  108,  Bolls  ed.) 
enables  us  to  restore  as  follows  : — 

Felartus  episcopus  de  fuit  [in  insola] 

genere  aile[llo]  in  mari  [conmaicne] 

[et]  soror  [eius]  quae  sic  vocatfur  c]roch  cuile 3 

[et  altera]  sor[or  quae] 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  the  interest  and  importance 

3 The  editor  of  the  Tripartite  adds  another  name  [ Bitheus ] to  the  list  of  clerics, 
inserting  it  before  Casil  Irre,  p.  108.  He  has  taken  this  from  Colgan,  Trias  Th. 
p.  186 ; but  Casil  Irre  clearly  refers  to  the  connexion  of  Bronus  with  that  place  ; see 
ib.  pp.  188,  140.  The  last  four  lines  of  fol.  12  v°  B are  nearly  quite  illegible ; the 
little  that  can  be  made  out  has  been  deciphered  by  Dr.  Gwynn  (as  above),  but  they 
can  be  restored  with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  Tripartite  Life,  p.  108. 
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of  this  passage.  It  contains  what  I think  must  be  allowed  to  be 
an  unquestionably  genuine  record  of  the  existence  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  a hill  near  Lake  Selce,  of  stones  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Patrick  and  twelve  of  his  followers.  And  probability  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  these  inscriptions  were 
genuine,  and  were  actually  scored  by  Patrick  and  his  companions.4 

When  we  come  to  consider  this  list  more  closely,  it  may  strike 
us  as  noteworthy  that  while  the  title  episcopus  is  added  to  the 
names  of  Bronus  and  Felartus  it  is  not  appended  to  that  of 
Sachellus,  who  was  also  a bishop,  nor  to  that  of  Benignus  Qieres 
Patricii ).  Similarly prespiter  is  attached  to  Bronachus,  but  not  to  the 
others  who  were  likewise  presbyters — namely,  Rodanus  (see  4 Trip.’ 
p.  814, 4),  Cassanus  (p.  3491P),  Lommanus,  and  Brocidius  (p.  3953  ,). 
This  observation  may  give  us  a clue  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
names.  The  two  bishops  Bronus  and  Sachellus  come  first,  then 
follow  the  presbyters,  headed  by  Bronachus ; but  the  title  episcopus 
which  is  attached  to  Bronus  is  not  repeated  with  Sachellus,  and 
prespiter , which  designates  Bronachus,  is  left  to  be  understood  with 
the  names  of  his  fellow  priests.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Benignus, 
the  coarb  of  Patrick,  and  Felartus,  whose  names  occur  among  the 
presbyters,  held  that  rank  when  the  stones  were  inscribed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  ordained  bishops.  We  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  author  of  the  ‘ Tripartite  Life,’  part  2,  had  any  good  authority 
for  his  additional  statement  (p.  106)  that  Patrick  wrote  the  words 
Iesus , Salvator,  Soter  on  three  stones.  But  it  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  conjecture,  which  the  foregoing  considerations  naturally 
suggest,  that  three  stones  were  inscribed,  on  one  of  which  Patricius 
Episcopus  appeared  alone.  On  a second — 

Bronus  Episcopus 
Sachellus 

On  a third — 

Bronachus  Prespiter  Benignus 

Rodanus  Benignus 

Cassanus  Felartus 

Brocidius  II  sorores  Felarti 

Lommanus 

III. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  withdraw  my  provisional  accept- 
ance of  the  suggestion  in  ‘ Tripartite,’  Rolls  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  312, 
note  1,  that  archiclocos  in  * Cod.  Arm.’  f.  11  r°  B is  equivalent  to 
apXLfcXcoTras.  Reflexion  has  convinced  me  that  this  assumption 
of  the  change  from  p to  c in  the  case  of  a very  rare  if  not 
unique  loan-word,  such  as  this  would  be,  cannot  be  maintained. 

4 Tirechan’s  scrip  sit  manus  sua  means  scripsit  manus  ipsius,  not  scripserunt 
manus  ipsorum. 
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The  established  cases  of  this  change — chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
loan-words  which  came  into  Irish  through  Brythonic — do  not 
support  it.  The  true  solution  is  much  simpler.  The  second  c 
in  the  word  is  either  redundant5  or  a mistake  for  Z,  and  what 
Tirechan  wrote  was  archilocos  or  archillocos — that  is,  Archilochos, 
meaning  malignant  poets  or  satirists.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to 
find  ecclesiastical  communities  complaining  of  the  satirical  attacks 
of  the  poets  of  Ireland ; but  in  this  context  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  speculate  whether  the  poets,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused  by 
Columba  at  the  council  of  Drumceatt,  had  supported  the  fctinilia, 
Columbaecille  in  some  quarrel  with  the  familia  Patricii . The 
reference  to  the  Greek  poet  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  direct 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  on  the  part  either  of  Tirechan  or  of 
Ultan,  from  whom,  we  may  suspect,  Tirechan  obtained  the  phrase ; 
Horace’s  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iarnbo  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  J.  B.  Bury. 


Hwg - Unpublished- -Let Ur 's~cf -Hadrian  IV  (115  5).  / \ 

The  following  two  letters  of  Pope  Hadrian  IY,  neither  of  wjbich  is ; 
mentioned  in  Jaffe  and  Wattenbach’s  ‘ Regesta  Pontificum  Roma- 
noruni>’  are  found  at  the  end  of  a manuscript  of  ‘ Hegesippus  de 
Bello  Iudaico,’  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  library  at  Worcester  (Cod.  F.  BO.)1  The  second 
of  them  is  written  in  a more  formal  hand  than  the  other,  with 
elongated  letters\in  the  top  line.  I owef  the  transcripts  to  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton,  fellow  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford.  \ 

In  the  first  letter,  announcing  his  election,  the  pope  already 
on  4 Feb.  1155  addresses  Archbishop  Theobald  as  legate ; in  the 
second,  dated  eighteen  days  lmer,  he  informs  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  people  of  the  English  provinces  generally  that  he 
has  appointed  Theobald  to  the  offichof^ich  he  had  enjoyed  under 

Eugenius  III  and  Anastasius  IV.  HL 0 

sion  from  their  predecessors  confirms  the  N4ew  taken  by  Bishop 
Stubbs  2 that  when  the  commission  held  by  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  lapsed  on  the  death  of  Innocent  II  im  4148,  it  was 
not  granted  to  Canterbury,  either  by  Celestine  II  or  Lucius.  JI,  as 
it  certainly  was  not  renewed  to  Winchester.3  This  letter  is  of 

5 To  intrude  a letter  into  a word  which  already  contains  the  same  letter  more  than 
once  is  a natural  slip  for  a copyist  to  make.  Thus  I met  the  other  day  in  a manu- 
script Corirpri  for  Coirpri.  _ — — — 

*'  - 1 See  the  description  by  H.  Schenkl  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  des  philosophise h- 
historischen  Qlasse  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  cxxxix^fl-898),  9 
p.  46  seq.,  for  aTr'eference  to  which  I am  indebted  to  Professor  LiebermatfnT 

2 Const.  Hist,  of  EnglWnd^-BiSO. 

3 John  of  Hexham,  contin.  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  § 17  (Opp.  ii.  316,  ed.  Arnold) 
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ellef  ,T> 


Tho  I.oiur  Time 

He  is  known  to  hfve 
3d  me  from  a noble  family.  > 

'St.  Patrick  himself  states  in  his  Con- 


fession that  he  was  born,  “in  the  village  of 

n ~ -P  U/w«n i w TV>a  1 ooinf 


Bonavem  of  Tabernia.”  The  old  'saint 
may  have  meant  .well  when  he  penned  the 
information,  but  future  historians  are 
still  at  sea.  Some  declare  that  the  Saint 
was  speaking  of  Kirkpatrick,  near  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,,  and  others  insist  that  he 
meant  a small  place  in  northern  France,  near 


of  ADg>o- 


Ih 
su 
app 
drum, 
head— the  ’me*. 


Seriously  j eopa  rfef 


?hs  bowers, 
to  s!Je, 

ng  from  the  boughs; 


OtflfiKnlS’  WORK 


AS  TREE  PLANTERS 


had  not  been  i'ooo  :pl 
to  escape  detection--- 

jf 


q,  holy  relic. 

\ CONQU 


le.  An  angel,  howe^bl 
iof  time  and  repaired  tm 
ument  with  its  patched  am 
the  ugh,  done  divinely,  *e- 

ed  so  skilfully  as  l^Ibot  bar<i  for  the 
abjt  of  connecting 
'vith  tho  personal 


Vcorns  Stored  in  Ground  for  Winter  Food 
Sometimes  Forgotten. 

HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  you  who  are  the 
real  gardeners  of  the  forests?  ” asked 
an.  old  friend  of  the  Central  Park 
quirrels.  “ I never  heard  a theory  pro- 
oended  that  animals  plant  trees,  but  from 
rhat  I have  observed  during  ten  years  of 
riendship  with  the  Park  squirrels  I am 
atisf led  they,  and  not  the  acorn,  are  father 
o the  oak. 

“Whether  a squirrel  plants  trees  im- 
'elled  by  instinct  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 
.'heir  industry  may  be  explained  by  a less 
ar-fetched  theory.  Observe  any  squirrel 
uring  nutting  time  and  see  how  busy  he  is 
aying  in  a stock  pf  provisions  for  Winter. 
Bushels  and  bushels  of  acorns  and  nuts  are 
fathered  by  the  little  fellows  and  stored 
n the  hollows  of  trees  and  in  other  ac- 
essible  nooks.  When  these  are  filled  the 
quirrel  buries  his  treasures  in  the  ground. 
Busily,  like  a streak  of  gray  lightning,  he 
vhisks  about  under  oaks  picking  acorns 
mil  burying  them  in  the  ground  in  a 
housand  and  one  spots.  From  sunrise  to 
sunset  he  and  his  mates  are  busy  storing 
iway  the  precious  Winter  supply. 

K‘ The  buried  nuts  are  the  first  consumed 
jy  the  wise  little  animal,  who  knows  a 
ime  will  come  soon  when  the  ground  will 
ye  froz<"/°Aiard  and  covered  with  snow, 
liter  ‘+*AV  the  supply  tucked  away  in 
]?  must  be  depended  upon, 
-uioo  aqj  J^ny  pf  the  acorns  buried  by  the 
•sons'eum|/'ter  are  f0rgotten.  Others  &re‘ 
-SIP  l^iunder  snow  before  he  has  a 
7 to  dig  them  out.  In  either  case,  an 


j,  to  attribute  ro 
post  pleasing  and 
pra  from  venom- 

possible.  In  tho 
;t.  Patrick,  surely 
jentury,  and  thus 
Mold  the  famous 
Patrick  on  Crua- 
Mayo).  In  it  oc- 
h the  demons: 
r was  at  hand,  the 
|tth  devils  Jn  shapes 
'i  of  cursing  against 
|H  b ?il  until  a sap 
lee  forthwirh  upon 
drown  themselves 
i fhe  land  of  Ireland 
u days  and  seven 
finitely;. 


, ubrey  De  Vere: 


one  low  vo!cp, 
th  bitterer  scoff. 
Patrick  llerce  in  wrath,  is 
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-s^fd  • , been  planted  as  delicately  as  if 

, , ,,  .f  4' 

\oux  9JT3  suapjsAqd  -poziuSoooj  Apnj 

j&aq  saBaA  ejBi  jo  SBq  asanoo  Biquintoo 
q\{\  jo  jjbcI  uuoj  him.  sb  soijsbuuiAS  qons 
jsnC  jo  oouBjaodtut  sqj,  *PR9U  SJI  IR  AjinoB^ 
eqj  jo  aaquiaui  b qjiM  uoiJBOvtpo  aAtjoauoo 
puB  jBOjsAqd  jo  juauijjBcIap  iBjosds  b qsq 
-qBjsa  oj  jnoqB  si  ‘paounouuB  uoaq  jsnp  sbu 
‘AJisdOAiuf)  Bjquinjoc>  }Bqj  soijsbuuiaS 
Wltn  his  OWIl  nailu.  vu  me  be  rcfitftthu. 
day  of  March  was  Patrick  translated  to 
the  heavens.”  The  document  is  in  Latin, 

ru(p°9juuo  JO  P^e,i  uVQoi 
A*UX-.  uajppqo  JO  nnj  os  sj  .ijjqntmuoo  siqj, 
'juautaSBjnooue 

aoj  Ajfssaoou  aqj  sjoajap  PAa  ^0]nh  j9q 


\Up  in  the  Ga 
between  the  counties 
the  good  saint  had 
a monster  serpent.,  St. 
hold  df  the  reptile  and  ct 
Dilveen,  one  of  the  seven  i 
that  district. 

“Stay  toiere  until  Monday,”  sak!  the 
The  setoent,  it  is  said,  still  1 
bottom  of^  Lough  Dilveen.  All 
about  the  place  say  that  he  is  the: 
every  Monday  calls  out  in  Irish: 

“It’s  a long\  Monday,  Patrick.” 

'■*  ^ SOME,  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 

The  miracles  accredited  to  St. 
are  numerous  and  varied.  A popular  uth  one  day.” 
legend  relates  that  the  saint  and  his  fol-  /rthancfilk 1 • 
lowers  one  bitter  cold  morning  found  them-  fan's  wave/’ 
selves  on  a mountain  without  a fire  to  cook  j cloora- 
their  breakfast  and  warm  their  chill  ^pr/ci sefy  where 
bodies.  The  followers  began  to  com-  trick,  and  hence, 
plain.  St.  Patrick,  however,  regarded  the  1 5 *C r oa gh3 Pa f 
situation  with  apparent  indifference.  Realized  ^replica 

“Make  a pile  of  ice  chunks  and  snowballs,*  -suggested  to  a 
. , ,,  . , understand  tho 

said  the  saint.  iuction  of  snakes 

The  followers  did  as  directed.  The  good  u re  Absence  was 
saint  then  kneeled  by  the  pile  and  breathed >nck  s aj  |nd 
on  it.  Lo!  flames  broke  forth  from  the 
pyre  of  ice  and  snow. 

IRELAND’S  FIRST  DISTILLER. 

Poteen,  a favorite  beverage  in  Ireland, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  St. 

Patrick.  He,  according  to  the  legend,  was  is  Well  as  Hb 
the  first  to  instruct  the  Irish  in  the  art  of  (erstood. 
distillation.  There  is  not  much  foundation  ^ ? 
for  this  legend,  however.  Most  authentic  ^ ^ 

historians  make  the  saint  out  a strict  teeto-he  natal  da^.  •, 
taller.  In  fact,  he  might  very  well  be  the)0BJ  aiu 
L ^ m TT  There  is  a 


PATRICK. 


patron  saint  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  o ol  ualop  }, 

record  that  in  445  he  commanded  his  disci-^;  aoijoBad  oj 
pies  to  refrain  from  drink  in  the  day  time,  9obj  v ur  o^bjs 
until  the  bell  rang  for  vespers.  One  Col-?  SuiddiqM  ui  ‘jr 
man,  the  stoiT  goes,  although  busily  enouj  b ao  ‘^obuji  v 
gaged  in  the  field,  exhausted  with  fatigue^ouBApn  ut  ouioq 
and  suffering  from  an  intolerable  thirst  Meui  aqj  jqSnBo 
obeyed  the  mandate  so  literally  that  he  dic^  puiqaq  sqj.Stiaj 
not  drink  even  a drop  of  water  during  UI  saouBjsut 

long  sultry  harvest  day.  Colman  held  ou  Tsejuoo  aqj  jo 
all  day,  but  just  as  vespers  rang,  overcom0^  eou'B^°  ?°  T^sui 
with  exhaustion,  he  dropped  dead.  Colman’f  ” *9Sjno° 
memory  is  preserved  to-day.  He  is  calle«mj  diqsuoiduiBqo 

Stadhach  (the  thirsty).  ijadmoD  jm 

snpuoo  aAoad  oi 

A CHIEFTATN’S  BAPTISM.  ^ pfBg  uoou 

A story  which  has  formed  the  theme  of  sexioQ  8Apnoaxa  am 
eral  pictures  and  which  may  be  more  than  ossy  ibuoijbm  aqj 
legend,  tells  how  St.  Patrick  was  baptizini  H 
an  Irish  chieftain.  The  saint  during  tio.xnj  aqj  uo  jueui 
jeeremony  unwittingly  placed  his  crozic§uoI  os  anjq  ajBo 
{on  the  great  toe  of  the  converted  chieftairu*  sfinP  Suiobj 
The  pious  chief,  ignorant  of  Christian  rit(D9S 


b si  siqj  jng; 

uaq.iA.  SuiSnanooua  ‘aSBUfpBq  pqui  qjpvi  Sui  !and  believing  the  presence  of  the  crozi' 

-mnBj  AqBuopSBooo ‘SuijBajjua ‘SuipuBiuuioo  on  his  toe  was  an  essential  part  of  the  cer*  9ltt  uodn 

j-Iidnd  aaq  uBqj  aapjBq  sqjoM  jaqpBaj  ainq  mony,  never;  flinched,  even  though  tl  j*  InAV 

9lfl  911 111 M 11 V ‘ootSaj  iBuquopqB  saint  inadvertentlj  leaned  heavily  on  t ^ 

*uBnari«ai«SnUI  9111  U9li:,Su9j:>s  0;1  Pepuajuj  crozier.  Blood  flowed  freely  from  the  wou;g,^.BSa  ’ 

IlBpads  suoijmoAa  ‘jsajojd  aapun  ‘saino  ^ Xtr  -A?*8** 


-v,(!  r>T,'\T! ^\r ATP  ...  vW»  ,,  ... 

aouis  uiq  aqi  a»uBqo  juBjaodiu? 


sajno  so  freely  that  the  .uto 

-jBuu  aq-.viK 


ajBues 

©in  ui  dn  sauioo  qiq  aqi  jiiarapixaraB 

UB  Ul  jJaABtl  JOJBU9S  Aq  pDJBOOApB  8q  HIM 
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Much  Doubt  as  to  the  Exact  Birthplace  of 
Erin’s  Famous  Patron  Saint,  Four 
Countries  Claiming  the  Honor  — Is 
Stolen  by  Pirates  When  a Youth  and 
Sold  In  Ireland— ‘Becomes  a Priest,  j 
Is  Sent  Back  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 
Converts  the  Chief  tains,  Rules  the 
People,  Drives  Out  the  Snakes,  Con- 
quers a Monster,  Performs  Miracles 
and  Dies  at  a Ripe  Old  Age  Some- 
where Around  March  17,  405 — No- 
where More  Popular  Than  In  America. 

Although  the  fact  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated by  those  other  than  Celts,  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  not  a 
sectarian  celebration  but  a pure  and  simple 
national  holiday,  at  least  as  far  as  New 
York  city  is  concerned.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  assert  that  George  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday;  is  - an  Episcopalian  holiday 
as  to  restrict  St.  Patrick’s  Day  to  the  Cath- 
olic Irishmen.  St.  Patrick  was  a missionary 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  true,  but, 
more  than  that,  he  was  a national  hero,  a 
prominent  figure  in  early  Irish'  history, 
whose  achievements  were  not  the  less 
great  because  at  present  they  have  been 
somewhat  undone  by  British  domination. 

St.  Patrick  stands  to  Ireland  much  as 
Solon  stood  to  the  Athenians  and  Lycurgus 
to  the  Spartans.  But  he  occupies  an  even 
more  important  position.  He  was  more 
than  a lawgiver.  He  was  an  educator 
and,  above  all,  the  builder  of  Ireland  as 
a nation.  Previous  to  his  work  Ireland 
had  maintained  an  insecure  confederation 
of  provinces,  that  were  themselves  broken 
up  into  petty  tribes  and  clans.  St.  Patrick 
was  the  means  of  bringing  these  closer  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  and  welfare. 
Ever  a diplomat,  St.  Patrick  never  at- 
tempted radical  changes.  His  achieve- 
ments consequently  do  not  seem  startling 
at  first  sight.  But  the  transformation  that 
he  wrought  in  Ireland  was  none  the  less 
complete.  By  modification  of  old  insti- 
tutions the  politic  saint  brought  about 
better  conditions  without  the  Irish  chiefs 
having  an  inkling  that  they  were  being  re- 
formed. 

All  accounts  credit  St.  Patrick  with  being 
an  unassuming,  unostentatious  man  who 
sought  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
people,  chiefs  and  peasantry.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  a ready  wit  and  the  genius  of 
good  fellowship.  He  was  not  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  but  one  by  nature. 

HISTORY  OF  ST.  PATRICK  OBSCURE. 

Concerning  the  history  of  Ireland’s  patron 
saint  there  is  much  obscurity.  Facts 
relative  to  his  early  life,  as  should  be  the 
case  in  the  chronicles  of  saints  and  heroes, 
are  extremely  shadowy  and  confused, 
although  they  are  numerous.  Some  one 
with  an  affection  for  dates  and  an  indiffer- 
ence for  certainty  has  settled  that  the  saint 
was  born  somewhere  about  A,  D.  372.  Seven 
cities  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer; 
St.  Patrick  falls  somewhat  behind  that  rec- 
ord, but  does  very  creditably.  Four  coun- 
tries, Scotland,  England,  France  and  Wales 
each  assert  that  Ireland’s  saint  was  her  son. 
Ireland  herself  seems  to  be  the  only  land 
with  a vestige  of  a claim  that  does  not  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  St.  Patrick.  Irish- 
men, however,  are  agreed  that  the  enemy 
of  reptiles,  when  once  he  had  become  ac- 


Patrick  set  out  for  reland  in  about  405  A.  D. 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  then  heathen 
inhabitants  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
principal  enemies  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  faith  into  Ireland,  St  Patrick 
found,  were  the  Druids.  Of  a much  more 
} ancient  faith,  this  hierarchy  was  naturally 
extremely  opposed  to  anything  like  an 
innovation.  Consequently  they  fought  St. 
Patrick  bitterly.  Being  mighty  magicians, 
they  would  have  been  irresistible  opponents 
for  any  one  less  endowed  with  miraculous  j 
and  saintly  power  than  St.  Patrick. 

CONQUERS  IRELAND. 

In  addition  to  these  occult  powers,  the 
saint,  although  a simple  and  somewhat 
unlettered  man,  was  a discreet  diplomat 
as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  missionary.  The 
Druids  were  formidable  opponents.  The 
belief  in  their  power  was  ancient  and  deep- 
rooted.  Their  disposition  was  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good;  so  they  were  greatly 
feared  by  the  people.  St.  Patrick,  in  spite 
of  his  mild  disposition,  was  forced  to  resort 
to  drastic  measures  to  establish  Chris-  i 
tianity.  He  had  to  curse  the  fertile  lands  ! 
of  the  Druids  so  that  they  became  dreary 
bogs;  to  curse  their  rivers,  so  that  they  J 
contained  no  fish;  to  curse  their  very  pots  j 
and  kettles,  so  that  no  amount  of  fire  could  • 
make  them  boil;  and,  finally,  to  place  a ban  j 
on  the  Druids  themselves,  so  that  the  earth  i 
opened  and  swallowed  them  up. 

The  good  saint  perhaps  worked  more 
effectively  on  less  miraculous  lines.  In  the 
main  he  went  about  among  the  petty  tribes  j 
and  became  good  friends  with  the  chieftains. 
He  dealt  gently  with  the  old  pagan  belief 
and  gradually  drew  the  chieftains  toward 
Christianity.  The  followers  came  with  the 
chief  ' . ’v 

DIED  ABOUT  A.  D.  465.  I 

At  a fine  old  age  St.  Patrick  quit  this  world 
one  seventeenth  day  of  March  the  year  of  j 
which  is  generally  given  as  465. 

As  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  is  dis-  ! 
puted,  so  is  his  burial  place.  The  general  j 
evidence  indicates  that  he  was  interred  ■ 
at  Downpatrick  and  that  the  remains  of 
St.  Columb  and  St.  Bridget  were  laid  beside  ; 
him. 

THE  SNAKE  LEGEND. 

Although  extremely  vague  in  regard  to 
facts,  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  is  rich  in  legends,  i 
One  might  as  well  doubt  Santa  Claus  as  to  i 
look  with  scepticism  on  his  miraculous  } 
feat  of  driving  reptiles  out  of  the  Emerald  i 
Isle.  That  is  unquestionably  the  most  ‘ 
popular  miracle  the  saint  ever  performed.  | 
As  long  as  serpents  exist  and  continue  to  I 
shiver  at  the  thought  of  Ireland— it  is  ac- 
cepted by  all  authority  that  there  are  no  j 
snakes  on  the  Emerald  Isle— the  fame  of  j 
St.  Patrick  will  endure  forever.  The  soil  of  I 
Ireland  is  obnoxious  to  creeping  things, 
and  those  who  know  say  that  they  die  in-  ! 
stantly  when  they  touch  the  ground. 

How  St.  Patrick  drove  all  snakes  out  of 
Ireland  is  told  in  many  stories,  both  serious  i 
and  humorous.  The  one  that  has  the  best 
sanction  is  that  the  good  saint  constructed 
a wondrous  drum  that  when  struck  made  i 
every  reptile  in  the  land  squirm  and  turn  | 
over  when  he  heard  it;  for  up  to  the  time 
of  St.  Patrick's  drum  Ireland  was  infested 
with  snakes  beyond  belief.  At  the  second 
roll  of  the  drum  the  doomed  serpents 
wriggled  out  of  their  hiding  places  and 
began  an  unwilling  pilgrimage  for  the 
ocean.  It  is  said  that  the  good  saint  be- 
came "~+Lusi«°^e  r-'J  b«n.f.  «n  ' 


